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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Coolidge and General Dawes 
have been elected President and Vice-President respectively 
by an overwhelming majority. Incomplete returns in- 
dicate that the Republican candidates 
have secured more than 100 votes in 
excess of the number required in the 
electoral college. In the electoral vote, as computed thus 
far, Mr. Coolidge is certain of about 370, Mr. Davis has 
probably 140 and Senator LaFollette has secured the 13 
votes of Wisconsin with the possibility of obtaining one 
or two more States. A preliminary analysis of the vote 
shows that the Southern block of a dozen States have 
remained faithful to the Democratic Party. The entire 
North, however, with the exception of the few Progressive 
States, is overwhelmingly Republican. The outstanding 
feature of the election is the apparent collapse of the Third 
Party Movement. While the new Party has polled a 
large popular vote, it is not nearly so heavy as the leaders 
confidently expected; nevertheless, it is greater than the 
proportion of its representation in the electoral college. 
In the election of the 34 Governors, 32 Senators and the 
Representatives, the Republicans likewise gained an un- 
disputed victory. It is certain that the Republicans will 
control both houses of Congress and may have a majority 
of more than 50 in the House of Representatives. 


Republican 
Victory Decisive 
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The Senate Committee on Campaign Expenditures 
adjourned on October 31 with the statement that it would 
renew its investigations after election. During the week 

Seat prior to the announcement of the 
Committee recess, the committee carried on an 
Adjourns active inquiry into the sources of the 

campaign funds and the expenditures, directing special 
attention to the charges made by the Progressives in 
regard to the creation of the Republican “ slush-fund.” 
In this investigation a great number of witnesses were 
subpoenaed, all possible clues indicating irregularity were 
followed up, and sittings were held both in Washington 
and Chicago. But no scandals were uncovered, although 
it is hinted that some revelations may be made later. In 
adjourning the sessions, Senator Borah declared that he 
trusted the inquiry would result in the passage of more 
stringent laws covering campaign expenditures. Some 
of the members of his committee expressed the belief that 
the national campaign outlay of any one party should not 
be permitted to exceed $1,500,000. In his final report 
to the Inquiry Committee, the Republican National 
Treasurer gave the total campaign fund raised by the 
Republicans as $3,742,962. The Democrats declared that 
they had collected $618,311 and had expended $725,000. 
No recent report was filed by the Progressives. 


Some political or at least partisan significance was at 
first attached to the publication in the newspapers of the 
income tax-lists. If any such motive did inspire the wide 
publicity given to the lists, there has 
not resulted any reaction favorable to 
any one of the three parties. On the 
contrary, it has laid the Republicans, under whose 
authority it was done, open to attack; the Democrats 
seized upon the affair to emphasize the contention of 
Republican inefficiency in executing a Congressional act, 
while Senator La Follette derived information from the 
published lists to make more vigorous attacks on the 
moneyed interests. A shade of mystery covers the entire 
matter. Complexities and obscurities abound, not only 
in the interpretations given by the Treasury Department 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue to the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1924, but also in the actual manner in 
which these interpretations were carried out. It would 
seem that the law permitted the lists to be made pablic 
under certain conditions, but that it made it a criminal 
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offense to print or publish the income tax-returns. As 
soon as the lists were published, Attorney-General Stone 
began an investigation; after some days of inquiry he 
published a statement which merely cited the complexities 
arising from various sections of the law, and declared 
the intention of his Department to test the law by having 
“an appropriate case presented in the courts.” It may 
be noted that the lists published by authority of the 
Treasury Department were provisional and tentative and 

not, as was stated, the “ official assessment lists.” 
Austria.—Problems of enormous import, such as dis- 
armament and the proposed court of arbitration, kept the 
League of Nations occupied and left little room for Aus- 
trian interests. All this was changed, 


Dr. Seipel however, when the Austrian Chancel- 
at Geneva ies 
lor, Dr. Seipel, appeared personally on 
the scene. Although still a convalescent he made his 


twenty-seven-hour railway journey without any untoward 
incident and at once began his work at Geneva by cele- 
brating Mass in the Church of Notre Dame. The im- 
mediate result of his activities and conferences with the 
various statesmen was that the item “ Austria” was taken 
up by the Assembly of the League of Nations even before 
the program called for it. That was Dr. Seipel’s initial 
success. 

When the Chancellor entered the Hall of the League 
of Nations many of the deputies arose and advanced to 
greet and congratulate him, among them old M. Bour- 
geois, leaning on the shoulder of his secretary. President 
Motta then addressed Dr. Seipel in a speech of welcome 
which was several times interrupted by enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The Austrian Chancellor rose and bowed to 
thank the Assembly, but did not speak, as it is not cus- 
tomary to make any speeches from one’s place in the Hall 
of the League of Nations. Later on, when giving an 
audience to the representatives of the press, Dr. Seipel 
expressed his satisfaction at the marks of sympathy 
shown him by the Assembly. He was the more pleased 
in as far as he hoped these tokens of good will were 
meant not merely for himself personally, but also for his 
country. Once more Austria has to thank her Chancellor 
for the very favorable results accomplished at Geneva. 
Austrian papers refer to them as even “ more satisfactory 
than we hoped.” These results were made possible by 
the work of the Finance Committee sent to Austria by 
the League of Nations towards the end of August. While 
the gentlemen constituting this Committee were investi- 
gating the situation of Austria, Dr. Siepel for the first 
time left his convalescent’s home to confer with them. 
The deputation departed on September 5, rather favor- 
ably impressed. Their reports served as a basis for the 
work of the League of Nations at Geneva. The views 
expressed in these reports were such, that they favorably 
influenced not only the League of Nations but also made 
private foreign capital again trust Austrian industry and 
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commerce. The State budget, they reported, had been 
brought back to a normal condition, and the financial pos- 
sibilities of the nation had proved greater than was 
at first credited. The krone remained stable and its price 
was even better than that stipulated by the League of 
Nations. The general commercial and financial crisis, 
together with the franc speculation, had indeed affected 
some doubtful banking institutions, but the good old 
firms weathered the storm successfully. 


In consequence of these favorable reports the Austrian 
Government saw at least some of its wishes fulfilled at 
Geneva. First of all it obtained the authorization to spend 
545,000,000 gold kronen out of the 
State income, 495,000,000 to be de- 
voted to current expenses and 50,000,- 
000 to investments. The request, however, that Austria 
be relieved of foreign control was not as yet granted. 
But the conditions were made known under which this 
might be effected. A relaxation of this control was fur- 
ther actually promised if certain conditions were met by 
the Austrian Government. One of these was the reduc- 
tion of a class of taxes on money transactions whose re- 
moval would give greater freedom to finance and com- 
merce. 


More Favorable 
Conditions 


In this connection a falling-out nearly occurred be- 
tween the Director of the National Bank, Dr. Reisch, and 
Dr. Zimmermann, who holds authority in the name of the 
League of Nations. Dr. Reisch resent- 
ed the criticism leveled against his bank 
by Dr. Zimmermann, but a reconcilia- 
tion was effected at the price of a reduction of banking 
interest. This had previously been raised, at Dr. Zim- 
mermann’s instance, from twelve to fifteen per cent. In 
the Vienna Tagblatt Dr. Reisch optimistically points to 
the fact that the financial difficulties of the past months 
were not able to affect the bank very appreciably. Cash 
had somewhat diminished, letters of credit grown more 
numerous, and the value of the krone has increased con- 
siderably. It has since risen again to 41.75 per cent. Dr. 
Reisch believes that the climax of the storm has now cer- 
tainly passed and that in the days of distress the National 
Bank has deserved well of the country. The most un- 
fortunate of all the Austrian banks is the Depositenbank. 
Three of its directors, all Jews, were to a certain extent 
delivered into the custody of the law. Notably none of 
these three is an Austrian. One is an Hungarian, the 
second a German and the third, Castiglione, professes to 
be an Italian. He is the owner of the largest art collec- 
tion in Austria and a rich shareholder in most of the 
Austrian industrial firms. It is hoped that this sad in- 
cident will now be closed. 


The Austrian 
Banker . 


China.—The seizure of Peking by Feng Yu-hsiang, 
the “ Christian General,” who revolted against Wu Pei-fu, 
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the Commander-in-Chief of the Central Government, was 
soon followed by the resignation of 
the Peking President, Tsao Kun. In 
this crisis General Wu, with a large 
portion of the troops still under his command, at once 
marched against his former lieutenant, now virtual dicta- 
tor of Peking. His troops took their position at Lang- 
fang, half way between Tientsin and Peking. In the 
meantime Wu’s Manchurian rival, Chang Tso-lin, who 
had begun the attack upon the Central Government, was 
able with almost no opposition to cross the Great Wall 
north of Yung Ping-fu and marched into Lanchow on 
October 28. General Wu Pei-fu was thus left in a most 
serious predicament. His defeated troops scattered 
before Chang’s army or else concentrated at the Langfang 
battle-line, facing the soldiers of Feng Yu-hsiang. The 
latter General is said to have issued a proclamation at 
Peking offering a reward of $100,000 for the capture alive 
of General Wu or else $50,000 for his dead body. Such 
are the amenities of Chinese warfare, since a similar 
price was set upon Wu’s head by Chang, while a reward 
had previously been offered for the latter by the Central 
Government. Rumors of possible peace negotiations were 
not wanting. Wu Pei-fu was said to have declared his 
willingness to start peace negotiations on a status quo 
basis, provided Chang would withdraw beyond the Great 
Wall, while Chang in turn was said to be on his way 
to Peking to negotiate peace between Manchuria and the 
Central Government. Despite all these troubles Feng has 
been instrumental in the formation of a new provisional 
cabinet. General Huang has become Minister of Com- 
munications, Minister of Education and acting Premier ; 
Wang Chug-ting, Foreign Minister and acting Minister 
of Finance; Li Schucheig, Minister of War; Ju Hse 
Kuei-tu, Minister of the Navy, while Wang Yung-chiang 
is named Minister of the Interior. 


Many-Sided 
Warfare 


France.—Protests in Alsace-Lorraine against the 
secularization laws still continue to make themselves heard 
in unmistakable terms. An authoritative statement from 
these provinces says that 252 municipal 
councils of the Upper Rhine, and 233 
councils of the Lower Rhine have 
added to the resolutions of protest already passed in so 
many different parts of the country. In the meantime 
Camille Chautemps, Minister of the Interior and Mayor 
of Tours, is actually carrying out his threat to publish 
a report on the activities of the religious congregations 
in France. His emissaries, the police, have been visiting 
the religious houses for this purpose, sometimes stating 
their object, sometimes with an air of mystifying reticence. 
In the Ardéche the Little Sisters of the Poor have seen 
these unwelcome visitors come to pry into their affairs. 
At Annonay the police have even visited the offices of the 
organized activities of the diocese. At Tours itself the 
Poor Clares, the (Carmelites, the Franciscans, the 


The Religious 
Difficulties 
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Capuchins and the Sisters of the Presentation have had 
their privacy broken into by the prying activities of the 
police. But these things are not going on without protest. 
At Bayonne 15,000 men and 6,000 women crowded into 
the grounds of the Grand Seminaire to listen to the 
eloquent words of protest spoken against the measures of 
the Government by Mgr. Gieure, Bishop of Bayonne and 
by Abbé Bergey. Almost the entire personelle of coun- 
cilors-genera] and mayors of the Basque regions were 
present on this occasion with Deputy M. Ybarnégaray 
and M. Castagner, Mayor of Bayonne. After this meet- 
ing of protest and appeal for closer organization, this 
immense crowd marched in silence to the great cathedral 
where the Credo was recited by all. Solemn Benediction 
closed the impressive demonstration. 

The French Government has sent the Russian Gov- 
ernment a formal note, recognizing the Soviet as the 
de jure Government of that country. The note signed by 

pane Herriot was sent to Tchitcherin on the 
Recognizes morning of October 28, just after the 
the Soviet Premier’s return from Lyons, where 
he had consulted with Senator de Monzie and other 
officials who had been studying out the form in which this 
important communication could best be made. At noon 
of the same day the news of this recognition was sent 
broadcast by the Eiffel Tower radio station. As this was 
the day preceding the British elections it was thought by 
many that the step was taken in order to facilitate the out- 
come of those elections in favor of the Labor Party. The 
French assured themselves beforehand that their note 
would be enthusiastically received in Russia. They were 
not disappointed. Late that very night the Russian Gov- 
ernment made known the satisfaction it took in the action 
of the French Government and expressed the hope that 
within a very short time a conference would be arranged 
in which the two countries could discuss economic and 
financial problems. The resumption «f different kinds of 
friendly relations will now be considered. The Russian 
Government will send delegates to Paris for this purpose. 
Further expressions of satisfaction on the part of Russia 
were made known the next morning. Premier Rykoff 
averred that in taking this step France had an eye to her 
economic interests, and that Premier Herriot had been 
urged to it by the capitalists of France and by the forces 
that are looking for world peace. Russia foresees all the 
nations gradually adopting the policy of recognition, so 
that the United States for fear of isolation will fall in line. 
Some of these hopes must have faded considerably at the 
news of the outcome of the British elections. 

Notwithstanding the step taken by the Premier in the 
recognition of the Soviet Government, which may or may 
not be approved by the majority of the French nation, the 
political strength of Herriot has been 
steadily declining, and there is every 
appearance of a threatened split in the 
ranks of his supporters. It is because of Socialist support 
that the Premier has been able to hold office, but this is 
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weakening. lirst, there is dissatisfaction with the budget. 
This as drawn up by Finance Minister Clementel does not 
meet with the approval of the Socialists. They have forced 
M. Clementel into certain measures of which he did not 
approve. Besides, the Socialists are ambitious to set up 
a ministry drawn more exclusively from their own ranks, 
and the Premier’s ineffective efforts to lower the cost of 
living have fostered this ambition. Neither have the recent 
elections in England with the fall of MacDonald brightened 
Herriot’s prospects. Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot have 
been working too closely together for the one to suffer 
without weakening the prestige of the other, and just after 
Herriot’s recognition of the Soviet Government comes the 
rejection of the same by Great Britain. This is a source 
of great embarrassment to the French Premier. Then, 
too, it has been learned that the Finance Commission of 
the Chamber of Deputies has decided not to cancel the 
Vatican embassy credits in its estimates until the Premier 
appear in person before the Commission and explain why 
no vote is asked for the maintenance of the ambassador to 
the Holy See. 


Great Britain.—The overwhelming victory obtained by 
the Conservatives in the general election held on October 
29 was the most amazing reversal of public opinion since 
1906. Not even the most sanguine 
Tory ever expected that his party could 
win a clear majority of more than 208 
over the combined strength of all the other parties. The 
result of the election, with the exception of a few con- 
stituencies, is as follows: Conservatives, 406; Labor, 150; 
Liberals, 37 ; others, 11. Compared with the representation 
in the last Parliament, these results indicate that the Con- 
servatives have made a net gain of 158 seats ; the Laborites 
have a net loss of 42, and the Liberals of 110. Although 
the Conservatives have a commanding majority in Par- 
liament as a result of the election, the popular vote in 
their favor was not so sweeping. According to the latest 
available figures, the popular vote was: Conservative, 
7,300,000 ; Labor, 5,500,000; Liberals, 2,800,000. A com- 
parison of these results with the popular vote in the elec- 
tion of last December shows that the Conservatives gained 
more than 2,000,000; the Laborites increase was more 
than 1,000,000, and the Liberal loss was nearly 1,500,000. 
It is estimated that about 2,000,000 more votes were cast 
in this election than in the one of last year. While most 
of the leaders in the respective parties were returned, there 
were some surprising defeats, especially in the Liberal 
ranks. Notable among these was that of Mr. Asquith, 
head of the Liberal Party, who lost to a Laborite, Mr. 
E. R. Mitchell. Of the forty-one women candidates, only 
four were elected, less than half of the woman representa- 
tion in the last Parliament. 


Election 
Results 


Many solutions have been offered for the remarkable 
majority obtained by the Conservatives. It is now evident 
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that the Conservative was the only party that had been 
preparing for the election and organ- 
izing on a large scale and that the other 
two parties were somewhat taken by 
surprise. In addition, the Conservatives had almost com- 
plete control of the newspapers throughout the country. 
They insisted, in their campaign, that there was only one 
issue before the electorate: that of the old-established 
order, of which they were the champions, as against the 
Socialists who were endeavoring to remodel the country 
into a real Socialistic commonwealth. Due to this appeal 
to save the land from extreme radicalism they succeeded 
in rousing the apathetic voters and sending them to the 
polls in unprecedented numbers. 

The contributory causes, it would seem, are to be 
found in the default of the other two parties. There has 
been a long-continued dissension in the Labor ranks be- 
tween moderates, such as Mr. MacDonald, and the ex- 
tremists. The Labor position was further invalidated by 
the failure of the MacDonald Government to bring imme- 
diate relief to domestic economic conditions. But the most 
disastrous argument against Labor was the Soviet Treaty. 
The terms of this agreement were represented as being 
ruinous to British finance and as contrary to British 
diplomacy. This issue was aggravated by the publication 
of the Zinovieff letter just a few days before the election. 
The implications of this communication purporting to have 
come from the Communist International were disastrous to 
Mr. MacDonald, whether he regarded it as a forgery or 
whether he accepted it, as he did, as authentic. The matter 
was the outstanding topic of discussion in the closing days 
of the campaign and was mainly responsible, probably, 
for the failure of the Laborites to win greater representa- 
tion. The Liberals suffered the greatest loss. Unless 
there is some regeneration it is predicted that they will 
disappear as a dominant party in British politics. Though 
it was due to a Liberal amendment, the general election 
found the Liberals entirely unprepared. The program 
that they presented was vacillating, and in no way com- 
plete. They endeavored to advocate a middle policy be- 
tween the so called reactionary principles of the Con- 
servatives and the radicalism of the Socialists; but since 
the dominant issue was that of the old and the new order 
in their extreme forms, the Liberal midway program was 
entirely overlooked. An additional reason for the Liberal 
defeat may be found in the fact that the party was split 
between the claims of the two leaders, Mr. Lloyd George 
and the nominal head, Mr. Asquith. 

It was at first expected that the Labor Government 
would resign office immediately. But Mr. MacDonald and 
his colleagues of the Cabinet decided to retain power until 
an investigation had been made into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the publication of the Zinovieff letter and a 
decision arrived at as to its authenticity. Upon the 
resignation of Mr. MacDonald, the Conservative leader, 
Mr. Baldwin, was asked to form a Cabinet. 


Analysis of 
Results 
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I. Catholic Leadership 


P. J. Carrot, C.S.C. 


ECENTLY a rather brilliant after-dinner speaker 

said this: “In all movements that make for 

progress and intellectual advancement Catholics 
lead the way.” One should not analyze very critically, 
perhaps, words thrown off in the rapid fire of hurried and 
sometimes unprepared discourse. Nor is it the purpose 
of this paper to take issue with the statement as such. 
It is one of those generalities we receive with toleration, 
knowing it arises out of emotion, or is uttered without 
the consideration which is given to measured statement. 
To this writer the sentence becomes a sort of text for 
certain considerations which follow. They may not seem 
flattering, but they are not intended to be censorious 
Self-study should prove helpful, if it brings us self- 
knowledge and does not leave us without hope. Our 
weaknesses may become our strength if they set us to 
repairing and renewing our work. Self-complacency is 
gratifying to us, no doubt. Yet the shock of surprise, 
when we come to the knowledge of what we are, after 
gazing for a long time on the mirage of what we fancied 
we were, helps even while it hurts. 

The thought comes that we Catholics, clerical and ley, 
are given to undue adulation in spoken and written word 
when we refer to present-day Catholic achievement. We 
put on a superlative manner which is incautious and un- 
critical, when we discuss our progress. We deal in 
generalities which investigation will not verify, and so 
present the unpleasant possibility that we shall not be 
taken seriously. Of course, the Church in this country 
has made notable progress. In the missions, in educa- 
tion, in philanthropy, in social service, this will be 
found true. Yet, very often, we are not first on the field; 
very often we are followers, not leaders; and the results 
do not always measure up to our earlier predictions. 

In the lyric days of the world war we proclaimed our 
patriotism. We protested our love of country, as though 
we expected this would not be taken for granted, as if 
we felt those outside the Church had their doubts about 
us, and we wished them to be sure of our loyalty. We 
did not take the dignified attitude of assuming that every- 
body judged us to be patriotic men and women. By 
contrast to our words, we were rather tardy in organ- 
ization. Our welfare work was slow getting under 
way. There was considerable overlapping, and it took 
a long time before American Catholic welfare organiza- 
tions had established themselves unmistakably. This 
point needs no further stress. We were on the field, 
but we were late getting on. We quietly accepted the 
position of followers, not leaders. The purpose here 








is not to minimize the work of our organizations, but to 
indicate that we are not always in the position of leader- 
ship for which we often give ourselves credit. 

In what may be called the field of home-missions, we 
cannot be said to be in advance of the Protestants. 
Catholic growth is primarily in the larger cities. In 
country districts our numbers are not so impressive. One 
reason for this is the meager efforts expended to supply 
Catholic churches in country districts. One has but to 
travel anywhere among rural populations in the North, 
South, East or West to note evidences of this. Every 
village, every settlement has at least one Protestant 
church; often two or more. Rarely will you find a 
Catholic church with a resident priest, and not frequently 
will you find a mission church. The Catholic families who 
live in these villages and settlements have sometimes to 
travel fifteen or twenty miles in order to get to Mass 
in a larger town. It may be said in reply, that Catholics 
are so few a church is not needed. Catholics are few 
because there is no church. Some means should be 
devised for providing them with a church, which in its 
turn will be the center of a Catholic settlement. But 
because they are isolated, have not the familiar sight of a 
church, the comforting influence of a priest, our people 
move elsewhere or remain where they are, and as a result 
very often lose the Faith. A church, if we are to do 
effective home mission work, should follow the people. 
In normal times the faithful should not be obliged to sell 
their homes, change their lines of business in order to 
get within reasonable distance from a church. 

In the work of supplying the spiritual needs of our 
people, there is noticed a want of that wise distribution 
which we observe so unmistakably in the mission work of 
Protestants. There is evidenced too much centralization. 
In our larger cities we have very costly churches, beautiful 
altars, everything that gives evidence of wealth in Divine 
service. We have what we may reverently call a “holy 
extravagance ” in wealthy city’parishes. In villages and 
settlements, where there are Catholics, but not in any 
great numbers, we either have no churches, or only 
mission churches that are hopelessly poverty-stricken. 
Priests in great city parishes erect pulpits at a cost that 
would furnish some neat littleechurches for the scattered 
Catholics in the South or far West. If, instead of im- 
porting gems of ecclesiastical art, priests in metropolitan 
parishes could be induced to help their weaker brothers 
in more remote districts, Catholicism would take on a 
healthier life in villages and settlements. 

By contrast, Protestant churches are nearly everywhere 
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provided and cared for because of a co-operative system, 
which sees to it that no church is isolated, that every 
church is helped and strengthened through various kinds 
of sinking funds. Some system of what may be called 
“ distributive charity,” by which the stronger could help 
the weaker in material needs, would be very effective. 

All this is not written by way of complaint. Perhaps 
some reasons may exist for our system of concentration 
as against distribution. What is said is advanced merely 
as another instance in which ‘we Catholics are not giving 
the direction and assuming the leadership we so often lay 
claim to in our emotional moments. 

In the work of education we have done much, but here 
again we have not taken the lead. In the curricula of 
our colleges we are following the leadership of the State 
and other non-sectarian schools. We have taken up their 
nomenclature of the lecture room and courses of study. 
The terms of our campus life have, in many instances, 
been changed té correspond with theirs. Let it be under- 
stood, the purpose here is not to criticize our Catholic 
universities and colleges for doing this. Perhaps it is 
wise to have standard terms and expressions which will 
everywhere indicate the same idea or group of ideas. In 
our universities and colleges there is a continual drifting 
of students from one to the other, and a resultant inter- 
change of units of credit. Hence, probably, a uniform 
nomenclature is convenient and even necessary. The 
point made is, that when we assert leadership in the 
educational world we expose ourselves to manifest con- 
tradiction. In the matter of new courses of study, 
methods of teaching, problems of discipline, mind train- 
ing and the like, the same general judgment will hold. 
We surely are not always in the lead. Very often we 
follow; and here, perhaps, wisely. 

There is much spoken and written in praise of our 
summer schools. And in general, Catholic summer schools 
are doing a splendid work in advancing the education of 
our lay and religious teachers of both sexes. But most 
of us will admit that the summer schools have arisen 
as a result of actual or threatened State legislation requir- 
ing higher standards for teachers in colleges, high and 
grade schools. Until such legislation threatened the very 
existence of our own schools, we were unmistakably lax 
in preparing our religious teachers for their life work. 
They came to our schools unprepared, trusting to the holi- 
ness that goes with a religious habit to carry them over 
their unpreparedness. Not a few of our religious teachers 
of both sexes in nearly all religious teaching bodies came to 
the class room not fully fitted to instruct in the work 
assigned them. The fault was not theirs. It was the 
fault of a system. The fault of long years of a happy- 
go-lucky, man-in-the-gap condition of affairs. 

Then came the great educational scramble of the 
summer school. We found out, all at once, we were 
behind and had to hurry. And so we hurried. We 
secured specialists from leading universities to come to 
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our academies where the Sisters, after ten months in 
the parish schools, were given an intensive training of 
six weeks. Or some of these teachers were sent to non- 
sectarian universities to be rehearsed in a materialistic 
philosophy and a somewhat languid literature. Not 
always, perhaps, but unmistakably sometimes. Our 
Catholic universities opened their summer schools in the 
course of time and lessened somewhat the congestion 
resulting from this belated educational onrush. Religious 
communities of both sexes attended from near and far. 
The sight touched and inspired. The earnestness of these 
teachers was unmistakable. They worked hard and long. 
The heat of the class room had no terrors; the heights 
and the depths of learning no dismay. Some of these 
teachers had to be helped by tneir relatives or by a good 
educational Samaritan to meet the expenses, else they 
must forfeit the advantages of the summer school course. 

Now this, summer school period is not leisurely. 1t is 
altogether intensive. It is a rush to secure credits, just 
as a belated railway traveler rushes to get a ticket. Our 
Catholic summer schools have, indeed, done well. They 
are doing very well now; but they have come into being 
as a result of stress from outside, not as the result of 
self-examination which causes us to see ourselves as we 
are, before others make us turn our eyes inward. 


The British Labor Party 
STANLEY B. JAMES 


GOOD deal of misunderstanding exists concerning 

the attitude of the British Labor Party, towards re- 
ligious questions. Seeing that its immediate future is at 
present in the melting pot for the Party itself is sure to 
suffer very much by its recent disastrous defeat at the 
polls, the question is of some importance and may be 
of interest to Catholics in the Unted States. The mis- 
understanding to which I refer is increased by the fact 
that the election was fought as the result of a course 
of action which seemed to indicate too friendly an attitude 
on the part of the Labor Government towards Commu- 
nism and the Soviet Republic. Its opponents of course 
made capital of this and represented the Party as in 
sympathy with the Bolshevist program. Continental 
Catholics, knowing that many members of the party have 
proclaimed themselves Socialists and that the Prime Minis- 
ter himself does not repudiate that term, have jumped to 
the conclusion that Socialism, on the lips of a British 
Labor Minister, means what it means in Italy, France, 
Spain, or Germany and that, consequently, those thus 
designated are anti-clerical and anti-Christian. 

It would be idle to pretend that there are no grounds 
for this. Undoubtedly there is a small section of the party 
strongly tinged with Communism and the antagonism to 
religion associated with it. But that section is small and 
uninfluential. Again and again, in the most definite man- 
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ner Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has dissociated himself from 
its propaganda. Quite recently some hundreds of Anglican 
clergymen, many of them prominent in their communion, 
signed a manifesto commending the work of the Labor 
movement. The Prime Minister would, I believe, call 
himself a Unitarian but he did not hesitate to avail him- 
self of the services, as Minister for Health, of Mr. Wheat- 
ley, a Catholic. A leading member of the Party which 
calls itself Anglo-Catholic, Sir Henry Slesser, was another 
member of the Cabinet. Miss Margaret Bondfield, late 
parliamentary Secretary to the Party, is an adherent of Dr. 
Orchard, the exponent of what is called Free Catholicism. 
We may dispute the correctness of the terms by which 
these last two describe themselves but we can scarcely 
class them with Lenin and Trotsky in their determined 
opposition to all that savors of Christianity or even with 
the anti-clericals of Austria or Italy. Large numbers of 
the Party, including several members of the Cabinet are 
actively identified with various Nonconformist bodies. 
Mr. Henderson, once Home Secretary, is prominent in the 
Brotherhood movement and frequently preaches in Dis- 
senting places of worship. It would be no exaggeration to 
say that the majority of Labor representatives in the 
House of Commons during the régime of the late Govern- 
ment had been at one time or the other connected with the 
Free Churches. I need not labor the point. Cardinal 
Bourne himself has stated the position clearly. In an in- 
terview given recently to certain Dutch journalists he is 
reported to have said: 

I assure you most emphatically that our Labor Party has 
nothing in its program against religion. Obviously there are 
some extremists among them, but the party as such has nothing 
in common with Socialism on the Continent If any one 
wishes to become a Labor man he becomes one. From the Cath- 
olic standpoint there is no objection whatever. 

Nor is there anything serious in the legislation passed 
during the late Government’s term of office to contradict 
this. On the contrary, Mr. Wheatley has successfully re- 
sisted the efforts of those of his party who wished to 
secure official support for the promulgation of birth con- 
trol measures. 

It is not some violent form of Communism that Great 
Britain has to fear from the ranks of Labor amongst us, 
but an unimaginative regimentation of our social and eco- 
nomic life. These serious minded men and women have 
a passion for cleaning up. And, as the student whose 
apparently disorderly papers and books have been 
“ tidied ” by an officious domestic, knows, this is a process 
fraught with danger. Doctrinaire theories of what we 
ought to like are apt to play havoc with elementary in- 
stincts of human nature. Family life is meddled with 
sometimes in a way that justifies Mr. Belloc’s warning 
that we are entering “the servile state.” The regulations 
of Trades Unionism interfere with the free movement 
of Labor. A Puritanical dislike of color, of which a 
Labor procession is a pathetic example, threatens to make 
the national life drab. The Party is not yet sufficiently 
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seasoned. It has yet to accommodate itself to the his- 
torical process of which it is a part. So far it has failed 
to get to the root of that great industrial revolution against 
the social and economic effects of which on the workers 
it is constantly exclaiming. Not yet has it seen the con- 
nection between the new commercialism that broke up 
social life in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
the revolt against the Church. But the responsibilities 
of office have done much, and, had the opportunity 
afforded would have done more. 

The Labor Party in Great Britain has a distinct con- 
tribution to make to the national life. It represents the 
underdog who has been the first to suffer from the 
rapacity and callousness of an unholy industrialism. It 
stands for the dignity of the worker as a human being. 
Against the preoccupation of the older parties with the 
interests of the comfortable middle class it calls attention 
to the unromantic effects of economic servitude. Its out- 
cries may be more full of passion than of wisdom. Its 
shrill protests may carry a bitter accent of class jealousy, 
but, if it can effectually call attention to the brutality of 
our un-Christian commercialism and compel the atten- 
tion of those who have too often refused to meddle with 
such “ sordid ” matters, it will have justified its existence. 


The American Girl 


Mrs. Nicnovas F. Brapy 


HE week of November 16 is National Girl Scout 

week and at that time a campaign will be started for 
financial backing of this organization. The movement 
should interest all Catholics. Why? Because the Girl 
Scout Organization is the answer to puzzling problems of 
the adolescent girl. 

Do you realize that the average girl between the age of 
ten and eighteen is awake at least fifteen hours every day 
and spends only five hours five days a week at school, 
leaving over two-thirds of her titne for recreation of one 
kind or another? Play is a most important factor in char- 
acter development. If we accept this statement, what 
kind of character can we hope for unless we direct and 
supervise the girls’ play? 

The Girl Scout program is a non-sectarian, recreational 
and educational program planned for all girls between 
the ages of ten and eighteen. The activities of the Scouts 
center about three interests: home, health and citizenship. 
The individual scout promises on her honor to try to do 
her duty to God and country, to help other people at all 
times and to obey the Scout laws. Catholic interests are 
safeguarded at all times by (1) active Catholic representa- 
tion on the National Council and on all committees per- 
taining to the policies of the organization; (2) on every 
local council there must be Catholic representation before 
such council will be chartered; and (3) at the National 
Headquarters there is a department where all communi- 
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cations from Catholic sources are handled by a Catholic 
official. 

Many of the hierarchy in America have endorsed the 
Girl Scouts and the Cardinal-Shepherd of New York has 
not only approved but materially aided the movements. 
Need we wonder that His Holiness Pope Pius XI has 
bestowed his blessing and approval on those who give 
themselves to the task of aiding the Girl Scout movement ? 
He has consecrated his pontificate to the special care of 
Catholic youth and in January, 1924, the Holy Father sent 
a special blessing to all and each of the Girl Scouts urging 
them to continue faithfully on the good path. 

Catholics everywhere can aid this work by contribution, 
endorsement and spoken approval. They can see if their 
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town and their parish have a Girl Scout troop and lastly, 
Catholic young women can volunteer as leaders for Gir] 
Scout troops. Many Catholic Colleges have a Girl Scout 
training course in their curricula for Juniors and Seniors 
and brief courses in leadership are given at Girl Scout 
Headquarters. 

There is a big place for the Catholic in this organization 
which builds the character of the future woman. The 
movement is sane, healthy and normal. It teaches hon- 
esty, purity, vigor and love of country, and it takes the 
girl in her teens and gives her a live interest in the present 
instead of the future. It should have nation-wide Cath- 
olic support, for the Girl Scout Movement contributes 
directly 4d Majorem Dei Gloriam. 


A Jesuit Tercentenary 


E. J. Devine 


N 1611 two Jesuits, Pierre Biard and Ennemond 

Massé, accompanied the French explorer Baron de 

Poutrincourt on his expedition to Acadia. Their 
object was to found a mission among the Indians on what 
is now the coast of Maine, but the hostile attitude of the 
Virginian, Samuel Argall, shortened their stay to barely 
two years. In a skirmish with this English buccaneer, who 
acted under commission from the Virginia Colonial 
authorities, several Frenchmen and a lay-Brother, Gabriel 
du Thet, were mortally wounded; the missionaries were 
treated as interlopers and then banished. After an ex- 
citing voyage, one of the most exciting in sea annals, they 
finally got back to France. 

But their pioneer effort bore fruit. The impulse was 
given, and twelve years later, in 1625, 300 years ago, three 
members of the Order, Massé being among them, landed 
at Quebec and began to work among the newly-arrived 
colonists and the neighboring Indian tribes. A temporary 
interruption occurred in 1629, when New France was 
seized by the Kerkts, and the Jesuits were banished a 
second time; but after the signing of the Treaty of St.- 
Germain-en-Laye in 1632, they returned and began a 
career which lasted for 167 years and which has left an 
indelible imprint upon American history. 

The college which they opened in Quebec in 1635, the 
first institution of its kind in North America, formed the 
youth of the French colony for a century and a half. In 
those early years, however, missionary zeal had reached 
dizzy heights and wider fields than the classroom opened 
up for the Fathers who arrived from France every sum- 
mer. The Indian traders who came in flotillas of canoes 
to barter furs in Three Rivers or Quebec rarely returned 
to their distant haunts without taking a Blackgown back 
with them to live. Paddling up rivers and over bays and 
lakes, climbing rapids, rounding capes, and trudging on 





foot over forest trails, the French Jesuits had in a few 
years reached the heart of this continent and had estab- 
lished missions among many tribes. The Montagnais, 
living along the Lower St. Lawrence, the Algonquins on 
the Ottawa, the Attikamegs on the St. Maurice, the Aben- 
aquis and the Micmacs in the maritime region, the Hurons 
and the Sauteux along Georgian Bay and the Great 
Lakes, and the Five Nation Iroquois in the present State 
of New York, had begun not merely to feel the salutary 
effects of their ministry, but also to witness the sacrifices 
they were willing to make. 

The second quarter of the seventeenth century was 
the heroic age of the missions in New France. Between 
1642 and 1649 eight Jesuits shed their blood for the 
Faith: René Goupil, Isaac Jogues and Jean de la Lande 
among the Mohawks; and in the Huron country, Anthony 
Daniel, Jean de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, Charles Gar- 
nier and Noél Chabanel. Tragic incidents like these only 
whetted the zeal of the Order and during the ensuing 
century the Jesuits carried the Gospel to every Indian 
tribe from the present State of Maine to the head of Lake 
Superior and even on to the prairies. Thousands of red 
men whose ancestors had been steeped in idolatry and 
the grossest superstitions were brought into the fold of 
Christ, and so deeply were they penetrated with the truths 
of the Gospel that scores of them gave up their lives 
rather than deny the Faith. Flowers of holiness bloomed 
in the American forests in those days and converts, like 
the Huron martyr, Louis Thaondechoren, and the saintly 


” Mohawk maiden, Kateri Tekakwitha, were examples of 


what the Jesuit teachings produced. The names of Le- 
Jeune, Bressani, Dablon, Chaumonot, Allouez, the de 
Lambervilles, and others, readily come to the pen when 
one recalls the intrepid men who lived with the pagan 
Indians and worked to spread Christianity among them 
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in the seventeenth century. While they did not attempt 
to establish “ reductions ” after the methods that were so 
successful in Paraguay, they nevertheless persuaded 
their Indian converts to quit their pagan surroundings 
and settle in places where they could practise their new- 
found faith in peace. In 1637 the Christian Algonquins 
came to live at Sillery, near Quebec. After the dispersion 
of 1650, the Huron remnant was brought to Quebec and 
finally settled at Lorette. The mission of Caughnawaga 
was founded in 1667 for the converts of the Iroquois can- 
tons. Both Lorette and Caughnawaga still exist to recall 
the efforts of the missionaries. 

While bringing a knowledge of the true God to native 
tribes, those early Jesuits had to traverse unknown 
regions and in doing so added something to secular lore. 
Jean Dequen discovered Lake St. John in 1650. While 
on his way to Hudson’s Bay in 1672 Charles Albanel 
stumbled on the Lake now known as Mistassini. In one 
of his journeys to the Iroquois cantons Simon LeMoyne 
located the salt springs in the State of New York. Fran- 
cois Lafitau discovered the ginseng plant in 1716, a dis- 
covery which proved a source of wealth to French Can- 
ada. This distinguished man who, according to Park- 
man, is “ the most satisfactory of the elder writers,” gath- 
ered material while in Canada for his important work, 
Les Moeurs des Sauvages Amériquains. Louis André 
Jacques Bruyas, Sebastien Rasle, and Pierre Laure found 
time to write grammars and dictionaries of various Indian 
tongues for the use of their-successors. Laure drafted a 
map of the Saguenay region. Joseph de Bonnecamps 
made hydrographic surveys for the home Government 
Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, who taught for a time in 
the college of Quebec, took copious notes during his sec- 
ond visit to America in 1721 for his Histoire de la Nou- 
velle France. 

The best known, perhaps, of those old Jesuits is 
Jacques Marquette, who in 1673, in the company of 
Louis Jolliet, discovered the Mississippi. This saintly mis- 
sionary died alone on the shore of Lake Michigan, and 
few men have received more generous tributes from pos- 
terity. Counties and towns have been named after him, 
both in Canada and the United States. A great railway 
system keeps his name constantly before the public. A 
marble statue has been raised to him in the Hall of Fame 
in Washington, and another in bronze in the city which 
bears his name in Michigan. In the vestibule of a building 
in Chicago the incidents of his life are molded in bronze. 
The finding in Montreal in 1900 of a painting on wood 
supposed to be a portrait of Marquette was an event that 
aroused the curiosity of thousands. 

Between 1625 and 1800 France furnished more than 
300 Jesuits to her Canadian colony. Fresh from what 
was then the most civilized country in Europe, those men 
soon became inured to the hardships of missionary life 
and many of them made the supreme sacrifice in the 
great cause. Besides the eight victims of the Iroquois 
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mentioned above, who it is hoped will soon receive the 
honors of the altar, others perished tragically on the field. 
Philibert Noirot and Louis Malot were lost at sea in 1625 
while bringing supplies to the missions of New France. 
In the same year a similar fate befell La Germandiére 
and two other Fathers whose names are not known. In 
1646 Anne de Noué was frozen to death on the Si. Law- 
rence while on an errand of charity. Jacques Buteux, in 
1652, and the lay-Brother Jean Liegeois, in 1655, were 
ambushed and slain by the Iroquois. René Menard per- 
ished somewhere south of Lake Superior in 1661. In 1656 
Leonard Garreau expired from wounds received from? the 
Iroquois. Anthony Dalmas was assassinated in 1694 
while on an expedition to Hudson’s Bay. Sebastien Rasle 
was shot down by English soldiers in Maine in 1724, 
while defending his Indian flock. Paul DuPoisson and 
Jean Souel were slain on the Lower Mississippi in 1729. 
Antoine Senat was burned at the stake by the Chicasaws 
in 1736. In the same year Pierre Aulneau de la Touciie 
was massacred by the Sioux near the Lake of the Woods. 
In 1732 Vastus Huet was carried off while waiting on 
the plague-stricken. To those victims of missionary zeal 
must be added the couple of hundred who, while they 
escaped the fire and the tomahawk of the pagan Indians, 
lived lives that were long-drawn-out martyrdoms. 

The cold, the heat, [wrote Paul LeJeune] the annoyance of the 
dogs, sleeping in the open air and upon the bare ground, rolling 
myself up in a ball, or crouching or sitting without a seat or 
cushion; hunger, thirst, the poverty and filth of their smoked 
meats, sickness—all these things were merely play to me in com- 
parison to the malice of the sorcerer. 

And yet, notwithstanding discomfort, discouragement, 
and oftentimes abandonment, those early Jesuit mission- 
aries were true to the end. A modern author tells us that 
their priceless contribution to posterity was the example 
which they gave the world. 

During the greater part of two centuries in the wilds [he 
writes] they bore themselves manfully and fought the good fight. 
In all that time not one of the men in that long procession of 
missionaries is known to have disgraced or to have played the 
coward in the face of danger or disaster. 

For over a hundred years France alone furnished mis- 
sionaries to her colony beyond the sea; but when the 
Society of Jesus was banished from that country by Choi- 
seul in 1762 the source of supply ceased to exist. When 
the Bull of Clement XIV was published in 1773, only a 
dozen old men were left to carry on the work in Canada 
and the Western States. These disappeared one by one, 
the last survivor, Joseph Casot, being called away in 1800. 
The British Government had been patiently awaiting this 
event, and as soon as it arrived claimed the lands and 
houses belonging to the Society as the property of the 
Crown. 

Pius VII restored the Society to the world in 1814, 
but twenty-eight years elapsed before the Jesuits re- 
appeared in Canada. Conditions had changed in the in- 
terval. Wider fields had been opened up and efforts had 
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to be made to meet the needs of the ministry in the popu- 
lous centers that had sprung into existence in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Colleges and residences 
were called for and founded. With the growth of the 
country, these institutions are growing in numbers and 
in influence. But there were still native tribes, descendants 
of the red men, to evangelize, and the traditions of the 
ancient Order were adhered to in their regard. As soon 
as the Jesuits reached Canada in 1842, they set zealously 
to work to study the Indian tongues. During the past 
eighty years they have been busy among the Otchipwes, 
Ottawas, Algonquins, and other tribes along Georgian 
Bay and the Great Lakes. They are still there, more 
numerous than ever, trying to follow in the footsteps of 
their brethren who labored in those regions in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Military Mechanical Improvements 


Evsrince Corsy, Pa.D. 


HE National Defense Act of 1920, which adopted 

the first clear-cut democratic military policy this 
country has ever had for the organization of our resources 
and man-power in the fields of war, charged the office 
of the assistant Secretary of War with making plans and 
preparations for the mobilization of industries and pro- 
curement of those supplies which modern armies now 
need. Supplies are a more important item in war than 
ever before. The Assistant Secretary says: “ Industry 
cannot win a war, but it can lose a war by failing to 
furnish essential articles.” In the beginning crude armies 
went to war without organization and without any other 
weapons than what they could conveniently find in their 
primitive forests. They used rocks for missiles, pieces 
of wood for weapons. Their leaders rushed them against 
their foes until each fighter was engaged in an individual 
combat. There was neither organization of man-power 
nor of supply. But wars of the modern age require the 
careful organization of huge bodies of men and efficient 
supply of the items by which those men live and with 
which they fight. 

In the course of each exacting war, various belligerents 
are continually devising newer and more effective methods 
of warfare, applying the scientific inventions of civilized 
society to the uses of conflict. They prepare these things 
to do the particular job on hand at the front. The instru- 
ments they develop are necessarily crude. They are de- 
signed with a view to a particular situation and con- 
structed in haste. Their supply is neither perfect nor 
complete. And so when each war comes to a close the 
leaders of nations take steps to insure that the weapons 
which they have used will be perfected before another war 
comes upon them. There is a rough design. There is a 
delicate experimental model. Finally there is an attempt 
to make each instrument more effective and more sturdy 
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to stand rough handling and continual wear. There is a 
constant and continuous attempt to provide for whatever 
wars may come in the future the very best possible aids 
which soldiers may use on the field of battle. Wars are 
fought by man-power and it is desired to assist the man 
as much as possible to lighten his burden, make his opera- 
tions more effective and better co-ordinated, and to pro- 
tect him against his enemies. 

Since the World War the various development and 
procurement-branches of the army have been working on 
technical matters for this purpose. They have received 
help and suggestions from commercial firms dealing with 
technical matters and from various scientific societies. 
They have developed new instruments to lessen such diffi- 
culties as were confronted in the iast war. Over 700,000 
items appear on their lists of requirements. The work 
has been slow and in most ‘cases only pilot-models have 
been constructed, although in some cases educational 
orders have been let out on contract to manufacturers of 
the country in order to assure that these manufacturers 
will not only know what we want, but will also know how 
to make it and how to prepare to make it. 

One of the chiefest and newest difficulties which arose 
in the course of the World War was the necessity of pro- 
viding protection against gas and against flame-throwing 
machines such as had not been seen on campaign for many 
centuries. The Chemical Warfare Service has made a 
fire-proof cloth; has developed a multitubular filter 
capable of purifying large volumes of air; has prepared 
a new type of gas mask far more comfortable and effi- 
cient than the old types; has perfected a means of storing 
these gas masks in such a way as to prevent the usual 
deterioration of rubber in ordinary atmosphere. It has 
developed a means of floating obnoxious chemicals on 
water as a defensive measure against invading enemies 
landing in the harbors of our coasts. During the last war 
we had a great deal of difficulty securing charcoal with 
which to make gas mask apparatus, but the Chemical War- 
fare Service has now discovered a way of making an 
appropriate carbon from American minerals which is 
equal to the best nut-charcoal, and has also discovered 
valuable facts concerning the relation between the total 
absorption and the retentivity of carbon. 

Another interesting instrument which has been con- 
structed furnishes mechanical means of recording on a 
map the route of a tank, by which it is possible not only 
to indicate definitely the cross country path of a tank but 
also makes it possible for an operator to steer his tank by 
map alone when ordinary methods cannot be employed. 

The development of the Barling airplane is a true 
achievement. This machine, the largest ever built in 
America, is capable of carrying a load of eight tons, 
attaining a speed of 100 miles an hour, climbing ten thou- 
sand feet, all these in spite of the fact that it weighs 
approximately 41,000 tons. 

During the World War it was found that the standard 
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type of army-switchboard of forty lines capacity was not 
large enough for all purposes and that two or more of 
these switchboards»could not be effectively hooked to- 
gether, so a new type of switchboard was designed by the 
Signal Corps capable of handling 150 lines divided into 
five units which can be used effectively in any number 
of units from one to five. Special investigations have de- 
veloped a radio set capable of withstanding hard usage in 
the field, small enough to be carried as a separate unit, 
and carefully designed to overcome defects which often 
develop as the result of vibration during operation. The 
old gas mask with mouthpiece and nose-clip could not be 
used by a man required to maintain constant telephone 
communication. After various attempts to design a spe- 
cial type of telephone transmitter to be used either inside 
of the gas mask or in conjunction with it, a new mask was 
finally developed with a special diaphragm through which 
the voice can be transmitted clearly and distinctly into any 
type of telephone that has been experimented with. 
These are but a few of the achievements of the tech- 
nical branches since the Armistice. They have all been 
undertaken to aid the soldier in his strategy and in his 
tactics, to protect him against hostile methods of warfare 
and to facilitate his handling of large bodies of troops 
through diversified channels of command under the con- 
fusing conditions of modern war. Although these meas- 
ures have been devised largely for purposes of war to 
insure more effective protection to the nation and to pro- 
tect and assist the soldier, there is a popular belief to the 
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effect that the technical and experimental branches of the 
army are principally concerned with the invention of new 
devices for terrorizing or torturing their enemies. The 
belief is belied by the facts. 

But such developments as these which have been 
enumerated indicate quite clearly that a very large pro- 
portion of this work is not merely destructive. It is con- 
structive. It is protective. It simply makes for more effi- 
cient operation and administration of man-power, on 
which ultimate success in war must depend. And yet 
again such developments as these and many similar ones 
devised by the army have values for the nation that are 
far removed from their military values. The ideal condi- 
tion would be for an army to have all of this equipment 
of such a type that it would be useful in civilian indus- 
tries and pursuits and capable of large scale, commercial 
manufacture all over the country. To meet this condi- 
tion, the army prefers wherever practicable to adopt all 
devices, articles, or equipment that have dual values, one 
value for themselves in military operations, and another 
value for the country in the ordinary course of peaceful 
life. So, by improving its own methods of communication 
by telephone, telegraph and radio, by improving its own 
methods of protection against such gases as might be met 
on the battlefield, in mines, or in chemical factories, by 
advancing in every possible way the progress of aerial 
navigation, the army is not only making itself more effi- 
cient, but is also providing elements which improve the 
conditions of our civilized life. 


Critical Times in Croatia 


A. CHRISTITCH 


HE difficult position of the Church in Yugoslavia 

-may be gaged from the leading article in the 
Katolicki List, archdiocesan organ of Zagreb, of 
October 2. Hopes had been entertained in certain quarters 
that, at the advent to power of a coalition government, in 
place of the too homogeneous Serbian cabinet under the 
veteran Premier Pashitch, Catholic interests would receive 
special attention. These hopes were justified by the pres- 
ence of Father Koroshets, the Slovene party leader, at the 
Ministry of Public Worship and Education; but, unfor- 
tunately, they have been frustrated by the nefarious anti- 
Catholic support on which the Coalition depends. The 
Croat demagogue, Raditch, who proclaims a “ national 
Catholicism ” without the Pope, and without a “ med- 
dlesome Hierarchy and clergy ” has unfortunately gained 
the confidence of the mass of ignorant Croat peasantry 
by his promises of freedom from taxation, and of a rural 
republic where the tillers of the soil will reign supreme 
in peace and prosperity. As the Katolicki List points out, 
in order to distract attention from his failure to give them 


this long promised Utopia, he is creating a grievance in the 
minds of the Croats against the Episcopate, in that their 
joint pastoral to the nation appeals for a renewal of faith 
and Catholic loyalty on the occasion of the thousandth 
anniversary of Croatia’s establishment as a kingdom. Ad- 
dressing a monster open-air meeting at Krassitch, Raditch 
urged his followers not to be misled by the “ hypocritical 
rulers of the Church, pagans at heart, who had distorted 
the pure tenets of Christianity.” 

They threaten you, honest Christian folk, with God’s wrath; 
and command you to send your hard-earned pennies to the Bishop 
of Rome. These fine gentlemen say that we, Croats, are addicted 
to a great vice, because a poor peasant, who meets with a mishap 
during his hard work, lets fall a curse. They complain that the 
churches are empty; but Christ has told us not to parade our 
prayers Also the Bishops claim that the Croat nation 
is a Catholic one, passing over the Croat Protestants and the 
Croat Jews, who are all the dearer to us, truly Christian Cath- 
olics, because they are so few in number. To tell us that we 
should become holy is to encourage us in stupid pride. Our Peas- 
ant Party is not a religious organization, and does not act through 
fear, or hope of reward. You came here in your tens of thou- 
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sands, in bad weather, on horse and on foot, with banners and 
music to hear words of truth. You know, without having to be 
told, that there is a God; for you see Him in all the wonders of 
the harvest. We keep our faith, we say our prayers, and we 
condemn priestcraft. The catechism itself tells us that repentance 
and not confession is indispensable for remission of sin. Every 
soul has an angel to lead it to God, and there is no need of 
priests’ machinations . . . 

The Katolicki List once more appeals to the clergy who, 
from patriotic motives, support Raditch as the strongest 
protagonist of Croat national claims against Serbia’s al- 
leged hegeme=y, to sever their connection with a blas- 
phemous and heretical agitator. Raditch adroitly uses the 
catchwords of Protestant sectarian propagandists, so as to 
maintain a mask of religion; and still further to impress 
his dupes he invariably begins his meetings with a Cath- 
olic prayer. 

The open attacks of the Croat leader on the constitution 
and hierarchy of the Church are a bitter disappointment 
to those misinformed Catholics outside Croatia, who had 
looked upon him as a bona fide defender of Catholicism 
against “ Schismatic Serbia.” Meanwhile the Croat Popu- 
lar Party with Dr. Janko Simrak at its head, defeated by 
Raditch at the last elections, is working steadily to regain 
the confidence of the nation. The “ Populars” aim at a 
united Yugoslavia, provision for religious instruction in 
the schools, and a well-balanced adjustment of agrarian 
and industrial problems based on the Encyclical of Leo 
XIII. Whatever advantages have been secured for the 
Church in Croatia were due to Dr. Simrak and his follow- 
ers as long as they sat in the Skupshtina at Belgrade ; and 
subsequently, according to the declaration of the Katol- 
icki List itself, to Serbian Orthodox Cabinet Ministers. 

Father Koroshets, who so worthily represents his own 
Catholic Slovenes, is unable to control the trend of Rad- 
itch’s policy; and unless sincere Catholics of Croatia can 
assert themselves, the Church will be seriously threatened. 

In contrast to the chaotic religious conditions in Cro- 
atia, one can turn with satisfaction to the progress made 
by the ever-growing nucleus of Catholics in Serbia. The 
negotiations inaugurated under the late Government of 
M. Pashitch have just been successfully terminated by 
the appointment of an Archbishop to Belgrade. The first 
occupant of a See created by the Serbian Concordat of 
1915, is a Franciscan Friar Minor, Father Raphael 
Roditch, who a year ago became Apostolic Administrator 
of the Banat, a Slav Province formerly in Hungarian ter- 
ritory. Belgrade already has a goodly Catholic popula- 
tion, numbering well over 10,000; and the labors of the 
priest in charge, Mgr. Wagner, and his two assistants, 
have resulted in the establishment of several excellent 
Catholic educational and social organizations. The most 
remarkable of these is the Serbian Catholic University and 
School Federation, which unites all the Catholic young 
people throughout Serbia. Most of these are of foreign, 
and not always even Slavonic origin; but copying the 
Americanization plan, the clergy encourage the “Serbian- 
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ization” of such Catholics, in order that the Faith may 
not be looked upon as alien or anti-national. It is expected 
that the new Archbishop will maintain the secular clergy 
now in Serbia in their posts, only calling upon the sons 
of St. Francis to supplement their numbers where re- 
quired. The projected Cathedral for Belgrade will be 
hastened, and an Order of teaching nuns will at last be 
introduced. 

In all probability the Holy Year will see a Serbian Cath- 
olic pilgrimage conducted to Rome by its own Archbishop. 
Preparations are already being made at the Institute of 
St. Jerome, secured by the late Foreign Minister M. Nint- 
chitch, for the reception of hundreds of Catholic Yugo- 
slavs who will visit the Eternal City in 1925. M. Smod- 
laka, the Yugoslav Minister at. the Vatican, is arranging 
that in future all national holidays shall have their reli- 
gious commemoration in Rome not at the Russian Church 
as heretofore, but in the Church of St. Jerome, the ex- 
clusive property of Southern Slavs on Italian territory. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


A Protest and an Apology 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of your paper for October 11, 1924, there is an 
article on the “ Making of Americans,” in which the author cites 
from the World’s Work. In the course of the quotation, the 
French-Canadians are spoken of as the “Chinese of the Eastern 
States.” 

Though we all know how easy it is for a busy editor to miss 


an expression that may be considered offensive to a reader or . 


readers, yet in view of your unfailing courtesy to people of all 
races, we feel we should call your attention to anything in your 
pages that may prove offensive to others. 

Worcester, Mass. A. T. 

[We thank our correspondent for his gracious note, and here- 
with apologize to our French-Canadian people for the oversight 
of which we have been guilty. The expression is undoubtedly 
unfortunate and would have been deleted had not an “ editor’s 
devil” sat heavy on our eyelids.—Ep. AMERICA.] 


German-American Activities 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I greatly appreciate your complimentary review of my book, 
“The Germans in the Making of America,” published under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus, and I thank you for the 
interest you have manifested in the work. 

I note your expression of regret that not more prominerce is 
given to the Catholics in my record of German-American activities 
in the country. May I point out that, so far as the Germans were 
concerned, England in every way opposed the influx of Catholic 
immigrants until well along in the eighteenth century, and that 
Catholic influence did not have an opportunity to make itself 
felt nationally until the Lutherans, Moravians and other German 
Protestant sects had- well established their churches and schools 
and been drawn into the political current? Such was the prejudice 
against Catholics in 1710-13 that the English Government com- 
pelled the people of that Faith who were among the 13,000 refu- 
gees from the Palatinate who gathered in London to be trans- 
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ported to the colonies, to return to Germany with the pittance paid 
them to defray their traveling expenses. 

Men like Pastorius, Leisler, Count Zinzendorf, Peter Zenger, 
Conrad Weiser, Melchior Muhlenberg (Weiser’s son-in-law and 
founder of the Lutheran Church in America), his sons, General 
Peter Muhlenberg, Frederick Muhlenberg, first Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; Zeisberger and Heckewelder, the Mora- 
vian missionaries, as well as numerous other Germans, exercised 
an overwhelming influence at a time when the political philosophy 
of the English Government and the British colonies still barred 
so called “ Papists’’ from these shores. 

It was from no desire to minimize the importance of Catholic 
cultural work that I may have given occasion for such criticism. 
In covering so vast a field in comparatively small space, I was 
necessarily obliged to confine myself to the outstanding figures of 
the times, regardless of their religious faith. 

New York. Frep’K FRANKLIN SCHRADER. 


Where Was the Parish School System Begun? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the interesting reminiscences of old Fifth 
Avenue by Thomas F. Meehan in the issue of America for 
October 18. But the venerable Catholic historian errs when he 
states that the “ corner-stone of the Catholic parish school system ” 
was laid in New York city in 1846. 

The cernerstone oi the parish school was laid really in Boston 
and Loweil by Bishops John Cheverus and Benedict Fenwick, 
some years before the experiment in the metropolis. Mr. Meekanr 
probably has at hand material on Bishop Cheverus’ pioneer efforts 
in the basement of the old Cathedral on Franklin Street, Boston. 
But is the venerable historian aware of the great efforts Bishop 
Benedict Fenwick made in Lowell? In 1829, an Irish Catholic 
school was started here “where the children were taught cate- 
chism and the ordinary English branches by a schoolmaster (Pat- 
trick Collins) whose time and talents had been previously devoted 
to the same work in Ireland.” (Fitton’s “ Establishment of the 
Church in New England).” And, in his valuable “ Memoranda,” 
Bishop Fenwick states, describing a visit to Lowell, on July 13, 
1830: “I visited a Catholic school, established there the year be- 
fore.’ On March 26, 1831, the Bishop wrote to Mr. P. F. Scanlon 
in Lowell: “ I see no impropriety in the Catholic schools 
in your town receiving aid from the [town] school fund, especially 
if the Catholics of Lowell have contributed their portion by the 
payment of taxes, and, otherwise, toward the support of said 
fund.” 

In June, 1835, the Town School Committee, after an agreement 
with Father Peter Connolly of St. Patrick’s, assumed “the super- 
vision of the private school, already existing under the Catholic 
church, and elected Patrick Collins, its teacher, one of the public 
instructors.” The school, started in 1829, was really a Catholic 
parish school. 


Lowell, Mass. Gerorce F. O’Dwyer. 


Some Supreme Court Decisions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The writer of the article entitled “ The English or the American 
System?” in America, October 25, is to be congratulated on the 
fair, moderate and enlightening treatment which he gave to the 
question of restricting the power of the Supreme Court. How- 
ever, it contains one unintentional misconstruction of a fact and 
another statement which may easily suggest a wrong inference. 

Referring to “injunctions used to deny workingmen by indirec- 
tion the God-given right to organize,” the writer declares: “those 
injunctions were not granted by the Supreme Court.” While this 
statement is technically correct (as I understand it, the Supreme 
Court does not grant injunctions on any subject), it is wrong 
in its implication that the Supreme Court has no responsibility in 
the matter of unjust injunctions. In the Hitchman Coal & Coke 
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Co. v. Mitchell et al., Dec. 10, 1917, the Supreme Court by a 
majority of 6 to 3 affirmed injunctions granted by the Federal 
district courts which restrained the officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America from attempting to organize miners who 
had been constrained by the employing corporation to sign the 
so called “yellow dog” contracts. These contracts exacted a 
promise from the employes not to join a union while in the employ 
of the Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. As a result of this Supreme - 
Court decision, a great number of other coal companies in West 
Virginia have secured similar injunctions from the federal district 
courts, so that in a majority of the coal mines of that State the 
organization of the employes is now effectively prohibited. 

On January 25, 1915, likewise by a majority of 6 to 3, the 
Supreme Court, in the case of Coppage v. Kansas, declared uncon- 
stitutional a law which prohibited the discharge of employes on 
account of membership in a labor union. The Court based its 
decision on the “life, liberty and property” clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, holding that the liberty guaranteed the citizen 
included liberty of contract, even the liberty of requiring an 
employe to refrain from joining a labor union. 

This action of the Court is cited in connection with the second 
statement to which I would take exception in Mr. Medway’s 
article: “If the Constitution has not been sufficiently defined, 
then the Supreme Court cannot be justly blamed for holding 
certain laws unconstitutional.” In Coppage v. Kansas, in Lochner 
v. New York, in the District of Columbia Minimum Wage Case, 
and in several others, the charge which may fairly be brought 
against the Court is that it “defined” an article of the Constitu- 
tion in an unjustifiable way. It construed the word “liberty” to 
include an excessive liberty of contract. When the Fourteenth 
Amendment was adopted, there was no thought that the word 
“liberty” should carry any such meaning. That construction 
first appeared only in the year 1883, and then in a dissenting 
opinion. However, that dissenting opinion of Justice Bradley was 
the first step in a process of interpretation which has been com- 
pleted by reading into this clause of the Constitution the Utilitarian 
theory of individual rights and individual liberty. That theory 
was described by Justice Holmes as “the liberty of the citizen 
to do as he likes as long as he does not interfere with the liberty 
of others to do the same”; and by Herbert Spencer as “the 
freedom of every man to do that which he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.” According 
to Justice Holmes, this theory has no place in “the traditions of 
our people and our law.” Nevertheless, it has been construed into 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court to the grave injury of 
the weaker classes of the community, for whom this practically 
unlimited freedom of contract is an instrument of oppression. 

Mr. Medway rightly points out the necessity of better defining 
certain parts of the Constitution. Now the men who drew up 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments might have defined “ lib- 
erty” in the “due process” clauses so as to include unlimited 
freedom of contract, to forbid legislative authorities to enact 
any law which would constitute “arbitrary interference,” and to 
authorize the Supreme Court to say what was “arbitrary inter- 
ference.” As a matter of fact, the constitutional provisions in 
question contain no such definition or commentary. That extension 
of meaning has been attached to the word “liberty” by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. There is no warrant for such 
amendment by judicial construction, either in the Constitution or 
in the rule which the Court itself has professed to follow in the 
interpretation of the doubtful provisions. Surely it is not “ beyond 
reasonable doubt” that a law which forbids employers to pay 
women insufficient wages violates the “liberty” protected by 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. In the minds of the men 
who wrote these Amendments “liberty” meant merely juristic 
liberty, not the immoral liberty of contract popularized by Herbert 
Spencer and the English Utilitarians. 


Washington. Joun A. Ryan. 
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Whom Did You Vote Against? 


Y the time these lines are in print, the shouting and 
the tumult of election day have sunk into silence. 
But the manager who one short week ago put his ear to 
the ground and felt the earth reverberating with the steady 
tramp of citizens marching to the polls to roll up a major- 
ity for his candidate, is as busy as of yore. Perhaps he 
is busier. Either he is explaining why the majority went 
to the other candidate, or he is arranging his plea for a 
substantial reward. If candidates must be, and under our 
form of government they are as inevitable as taxes, there 
must also be managers and professional politicians. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the campaign just 
concluded was the country-wide effort to register every 
possible vote at the polls. “ Vote as you like, but vote” 
was the advice which stared at the perplexed citizen from 
billboard, newspaper advertisement and grave editorial. 
Now it is doubtless true that an intelligent use of the suf- 
frage is one of the chief duties of citizenship. But there 
is another side to the shield. The good citizen may go to 
the polls and find no candidate on any ticket worth voting 
for. Like the sovereign electors of Eatanswill, he may 
have as little love for the Honorable Samuel Slumkey as 
he has for Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, and he knows with 
Sam Weller that Buff and Blue are only tags. 

Our Buffs and Blues are the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans. As Bryce has pointed out, while the two great 
parties originally divided on interpretation of the Consti- 
tution and framed their early policies with a deep sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of the people, they can at 
present appeal to the country on no real issue of national 
importance. Party issues today are merely tags. Political 
platforms are built to get in on, not to stand on. But 
who wishes to vote for a tag-bearer? Who cares to work 
for a platform discarded before the last returns are in? 
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Hobson’s Choice 


I F the vote is a duty, it is also a responsibility, and it 


ought not to be a Hobson’s choice. Yet in the cam- 
paign of 1924, it was common to hear men declare their 
intention of voting for President Coolidge, Senator La 
Follette, or Mr. Davis, not because any of the trio was 
actually fit to be President, but because they judged the 
candidate of their choice the least unfit. The policy of 
urging these men, and others who had concluded that all 
were equally disqualified, to “ vote as you please, but 
vote,” is of very questionable value. 

Again, it is common knowledge that in 1920 a large 
number of citizens voted the Republican ticket not be- 
cause they were Republicans and not because they con- 
sidered Senator Harding qualified to become chief execu- 
tive of the nation. Many were swayed by personal dislike 
of President Wilson, or by a rooted distrust, for which 
they were unable to give any rational account, of what 
they conceived to be his foreign policy. These men did 
not vote for Senator Harding. They voted against Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

This unhealthy state of affairs is reflected in a lengthy 
editorial which appeared on the very eve of the election in 
the most widely circulated of our weekly journals. The 
writer did not discuss the qualifications of President 
Coolidge or of Mr. Davis, and he had little to say for the 
old parties. Indeed, he frankly admitted that both 
“needed reorganization and reshaping to meet more in- 
telligently the needs of the country and to administer its 
affairs more intelligently.” 

If this admission has any substance, it means that both 
the old parties have been distinguished by lack of intelli- 
gence in formulating and executing the policies of one of 
the most influential nations on earth. Since there is no 
notable move toward reform in either party, only the most 
purblind reactionary could use the admission as a plea 
in favor of both. But our editor accomplishes the task. 
He does not care how his readers vote provided they vote 
against Senator La Follette. He does not directly suggest 
support for President Coolidge or for Mr. Davis. He 
knows one thing only, that unless the country votes against 
Senator La Follette it is headed for the abyss. “ Down 
with La Follette” is his battle cry. It is not a cry that 
will rally millions in defense of a great principle. 

But the number of “ independent voters ” who laugh at 
the Eatanswill tactics of the old parties is growing larger 
year by year. It is quite within the range of possibility 
that they will be able to organize within the next decade, 
but they will organize to small purpose in the absence of 
a great, selfless leader. Americans who believe with 
Washington and Lincoln that the Hand of God raised up 
this nation for a great purpose in the world, also believe 
that in due time this leader will come and be recognized. 


Otherwise our democracy perishes. 
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Planks for a Platform 

HAT the program of this party should contain is 

plain in some’ details. Nothing better can be sug- 
gested, for nothing is more sorely needed, than a sincere 
restatement of the principles enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the Constitution of the United 
States, with an intelligent application to specific social 
and economic problems of the day. 

These documents rely for their force on the existence 
of certain human rights, which are described by the 
Declaration as “ unalienable.” Their source is said to be 
man’s Creator. They are not, then, a grant of govern- 
ment. They come from God. Among them is the right 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

These same rights are guaranteed, not granted, by the 
Federal Constitution. The Fourteenth Amendment refers 
to them wken it forbids any State to deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property, save by due process of law. 
They have never been completely enumerated, nor has 
any court attempted to define with exactness all that they 
comprehend. Nevertheless, as the Supreme Court ob- 
served in its decision in the Nebraska language law (June 
4, 1923) “ liberty ” does not merely denote freedom from 
bodily restraint. It must include the right of the individ- 
ual to contract; to engage in any of the common occupa- 
tions of life; to marry, establish a home, and bring up 
children ; to worship Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of conscience; “and, generally, to enjoy those 
privileges long recognized by common law as essential to 
the pursuit of happiness by free men.’ None of these 
rights must be interfered with under guise of protecting 
the public interest “ by legislative action which is arbitrary 
or without reasonable relation to some purpose within the 
competency of the State to effect.” Finally, the Court 
held, as on previous occasions it had held, that the action 
of any legislature seeking to regulate the exercise of these 
rights cannot be regarded as “ final.” Suchaaction must 
always be “ subject to supervision by the courts.” 


The Right to Contract 


ONSIDER the “ right to contract” to which refer- 

ence is made by the Supreme Court. Have the two 
great parties exercised their power to protect this right 
upon which the economic welfare of the worker so cldsely 
depends? 

An affirmative answer cannot be sustained. The chief 
effort of both parties has been to surround the right to 
property with every safeguard, and in a conflict of rights, 
real or fictitious, to support the property-holder against 
the worker. The right to property is an undoubted right, 
and must be protected, as Leo XIII has written, “ by 
legal enactment and public policy.” But it is not the 
first of natural rights, and there are rights both more 
sacred in themselves and of greater importance to the 
welfare of the commonwealth. As the same great Pontiff 
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has written in his Encyclical on “ The Condition of the 
Working Classes ”’: 

Rights must be religiously respected wherever they exist; and 
it is the duty of the public authority to prevent and to punish 
injury, and to protect everyone in the possession of his own. 
Still, when there is question of defending the rights of individuals, 
the poor and helpless have a special claim to consideration. 
Wage-earners, who are undoubtedly among the weak and neces- 
sitous, should be specially cared for and protected by the 
Government. 

And again, in the same Encyclical: 

As regards the State, the interests of all, whether high or low, 
are equal. The poor are members of the national community 
equally with the rich; they are real component living members 
which constitute, through the family, the living Lody; and it need 
hardly be said that they are in every State largely in the 
majority. It would be irrational to neglect one portion of the 
citizens and favor another; and therefore the public administra- 
tion must duly and solicitously provide for the welfare and the 
comfort of the working-classes. P 

Justice, therefore, demands that the interests of the poorer 
classes should be carefully watched over by the administration, 
so that they who contribute so largely to the advantage of the 
community may themselves share in the benefits which they create 
—that being housed, clothed, and enabled to sustain life, they may 
find their existence less hard and more endurable. It follows 
that whatever shall appear to be conducive to’ the well-being of 
those who work should obtain favorable consideration. Let it 
not be feared that solicitude of this kind will be harmful to any 
interest. On the contrary, it will be to the advantage of all; for 
it cannot but be good for the commonwealth to shield from 
misery those on whom it so largely depends. 

It is not here contended that every man, worker or capi- 
talist, can be confirmed in his rights solely by legislative 
action secured at the instance of the political parties. The 
State should not intervene to protect the individual except 
in those instances in which he is unable to protect himself, 
either by his own efforts or with the aid of his fellows. 
But he would be a hardy politican who would assert that 
either of the parties has consistently exerted itself to 
insure the rights of the worker. This may be a country 
of “unequaled economic opportunity,” but under the 
control of the old parties, the ‘ opportunity ’’ has allowed 
two per cent of the people to own sixty per cent of the 
country’s wealth, while the “ poor ” constituting, as Leo 
XIII. writes, a “ majority” of the population, or in the 
United States about sixty-five per cent, own a share equal 
to about five per cent. 


Freedom in Education 


R, as another instance, consider the right to bring up 
O children. In the decision cited, the Supreme Court 
affirmed that “ corresponding to the right of control, it is 
the natural duty of the parent” to educate his children 
suitably. A duty imposed by nature implies a right 
founded in nature and the Supreme Court, when dealing 
with “the power of parents to control the education of 
their children,” allows the inference that this right is 
inalienable, and is to be classed with “ certain fundamental 
rights which must be respected.” 
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This opinion is sustained by our fundamental law and 
by the custom of the country as it has existed for nearly 
three centuries. It is probably shared at present by a 
majority of the people, or, at least, accepted as a tenable 
theory. Yet the fact that it is utterly rejected by power- 
ful and active minorities cannot be gainsaid. The 
struggles in Michigan, Washington and Oregon against 
the proposition to force every child into the public schools 
and to imprison parents who choose to entrust their 
children to other institutions, show that this fundamental 
right is in serious danger. [f it is lost, the way is opened 
to complete control of the child and of the family itself 
by the civil power. This is not a “sectarian” issue, as 
the politicians assert. It is an issue on which there can 
be no division among citizens who profess the doctrine of 
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natural and inalienable rights, as set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and implied in the Constitution. 

The new political party will gain the support of the 
people if it proposes, in keeping with the teachings of 
Leo XIII, “to benefit every class in the State and to 
promote to the utmost the rights of the poor”; if it 
strives to establish, as far as this can be accomplished 
through political action, equal justice for all; and if, with 
Jefferson, it is mindful that “ arbitrary and absolute power 
over the lives, liberty and property of free men exists 
nowhere in a Republic, not even in the largest majority.” 
Briefly, it will base its doctrine and its policies on the 
Declaration and the Constitution. We do not need a 
revolution in this country. But we do need a return to 
the political wisdom of the men who founded it. 


Literature 


Mark Twain, Funny Man and News Writer 


ARK TWAIN’S autobiography* begins as no other 

book of its class begins. It does not start at the be- 
ginning but about midway in his life, with something he 
had written in 1870. This would be startling in any other 
autobiography but it seems proper enough when Mark 
Twain is the subject and the writer. It is, too, a plan of 
autobiography entirely his own. He had been urged to 
this work time and again and when he put his mind to 
it, something original was to be expected. He thus de- 
scribes his method: 

Finally, in 1904, I hit upon the right way to do an autobiography. 
Start it at no particular time of your life; wander at your free 
will all over your life; talk only about the things which interest 
you for the moment; drop it the moment its interest threatens to 
pale, and turn your talk upon the new and more interesting thing 
that has intruded itself into your mind meantime. 

Mark Twain held to one thing that older writers did 
sometimes when they wanted to talk about themselves in 
print. He insisted that this book should not be published 
until after his death—at least those parts that dealt sav- 
agely with living persons. He wanted to speak from the 
grave so he could speak freely. Maybe too because he 
knew he could not be contradicted in such a way as to 
disturb him. That idea in his present book is not original 
but nearly everything else in his handling of his content 
surely is Mark Twain’s way and no other. It makes for 
the charm of the tale. You can begin it anywhere and you 
will not miss anything. Very few autobiographies in 
modern times can be read through at one time, and so 
much detail is gone into that it is easy to miss the char- 
acter that is supposedly passing in review. But in no part 
of this book do you miss Mark Twain. He is in every 





*Mark Twain’s Autobiography. Two Volumes. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $10.00. 





page, whether you read it page after page or take it up 
according to topics. When he talks with the celebrities 
that he met and knew, with them or about them, it is 
Mark Twain that is ever before you. The celebrities are 
there of course, but they shrink in the picture. This is 
as it should be, for after all you can find the story of others 
elsewhere, but this is Mark Twain’s story of himself. 

He was a funny man much more than a humorist. This 
shows plainly as his life unfolds in these pages. A funny 
man may not laugh often though he can-make others 
laugh a great deal. Clemens said himself that he did not 
laugh easily. But his talk and his writing were funny 
when he so wished it. To see him on the lecture plat- 
form, to read his books or his sayings is to get a laugh. 
The man that is responsible for the pleasant experience 
knows he is*getting a laugh, and deliberately sets about to 
do so. He is a comic actor, but he has not the sympathy of 
the humorist. The humorist is laughing with everyone, 
enjoying human foibles, his own as well as the world’s. 
If Mark Twain had been a humorist he would have had 
a finer appreciation of human nature. He had a very 
poor, a very pessimistic view of it as he had of life. Man 
was a selfish brute, the only one in the world to inflict 
pain and enjoy the infliction. All animals kill, but man 
enjoys the killing. ‘He is the only one that kills in 
malice, the only one that kills for revenge.” 

This diatribe against man continues: 

His history in all climes, all ages and all circumstances, fur- 
nishes oceans and continents of proof that of all the creatures 
that were made he is the most detestable. Of the entire brood he 
is the only one, the solitary one that possesses malice 
That one thing puts him below the rats, the grubs, the trichinae. 
Shall he be extolled for his noble qualities, for his gentleness, 
his sweetness, his amiability, his lovingness, his courage, his de- 
votion, his patience the various charms and graces of 
his spirit? The other animals share all these with him, yet are 
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free from the blacknesses and rottennesses of his character 
: Man is loving towards his own, lovable to his own . . . 
and otherwise the buzzing, busy, trivial enemy of his race, who 
tarries his little day, and then goes out into the darkness to return 
no more and send no messages back, selfish even in death. 

It is beyond doubt that Mark Twain in the course of 
his long life had met with men who had all the sordid 
qualities that human nature can reveal in one individual, 
or in a group, maybe in a nation. Indeed he had a few 
in himself, he was often crude, selfish, bitter, cynical, pro- 
fane, blasphemous, irreverent, irreligious. But he was 
gracious too; and tender, pitiful, considerate, charitable at 
times, friendly, entertaining, amusing. He was in fact 
the funny man. But as much as he thought himself a 
humorist he was nothing of the kind. For the humorist 
loves the individual as a fellow, and if he may not love 
he may at least always sympathize, forgive, pity, or toler- 
ate. And in his laughter there is more than fun; there is 
understanding, and humility, too, for he laughs at him- 
seif as well as at the human race. There have been a great 
many funny men in the history of literature but not so 
many humorists. It is not so hard to stand aside from the 
great procession of life and poke fun at it. But to walk 
with it while laughing is another thing. The humorist, not 
the funny man, can do this. 

Lincoln was a humorist in this meaning of the word. 
and so was Grant, Mark Twain’s great friend. And 
among autobiographers, Henry Adams has shown the 
power and the depth of humor in evaluating life as he 
went through it. To compare his “ Education of Henry 
Adams” with the “ Autobiography of Mark Twain” 
would prove that, but it would be a useless thing to do. 
For Mark Twain never wrote an autobiography as his 
biographer, Albert Biglow Paine, admits in his introduc- 
tion. What he called his autobiography is a series of anec- 
dotes, funny and serious, reminiscences, expressions of 
opinion, reprints of articles, a jumble of persons, places. 
things, put into two volumes in the order determined by 
the author which was no order. “ A systemless system ” 
he called it one day in telling Howells of his plan. 

While Mark Twain was hailed as the American philoso- 
pher-humorist, while many a sober reviewer will prob- 
ably reecho the old complimentary cry when he reads this 
misnamed autobiography, I would like very much to chal- 
lenge his title, though it is an unpopular thing to do. Mark 
Twain was a supremely good news-writer. He considered 
himself as such, we are told by Paine, and looked upon 
his entrance into the ranks of celebrities as a piece of good 
fortune. He was right in this, more correct in fact than 
the critics or boosters who kept telling him, whenever his 
writing appeared, what a genius he was. The fact is when 
his great reputation was in the making he had few funny 
men to compete with, few humorists and hardly any 
critics who were independent enough to say what they 
really thought of his work. He used to send his books 
to Howells before they appeared, and when Howells’ 
favorable review appeared every reviewer in the country 
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simply joined in the cheering. He himself says: 

There wasn’t a man behind a pen in all America that had the 
courage to find anything in the book which Mr. Howells had not 
found, there wasn’t a man behind a pen in America that had 
spirit enough to say a brave and original thing about the book 
on his own responsibility. 

This should be remembered by any one endeavoring to 
evaluate Mark Twain, and give him his place in American 
literature. In placing him high among news-writers and 
story-tellers we come much nearer getting at his worth 
than in saying a lot of complimentary things that lead up 
to the much used and ill-deserved title of America’s 
philosopher-humorist. He knew, too, the American boy oi 
his boyhood, and in his boyhood’s setting. He has proved 
that in “ Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry Finn.” He 
knew life along the Mississippi and he wrote it splendidly 
into his stories. And as his long life unwound he covered 
first one event after another, one place after another, one 
character after another, ever sensing the news-value of 
his contacts and capitalizing that value in real news- 
stories that sparkle with clear English, often startling in 
its beauty, sometimes compelling in its power, always in- 
teresting to read. He was a funny man and a great news- 
writer, and to say that is to say a great deal to his credit. 
To say more is to say too much. After all he is very close 
to us even though this last book of his speaks from the 


grave. Too close, in fact, to determine with finality his 
place in American letters. GeraLp ©. Treacy, S.J. 
PATERNOSTER 


Father, He, of world to come 

Yet Child in that New Christendom, 
Whose word and sign we say and bless 
While stumbling up to childliness. 


Jesus, Author of the prayer 

That shelters us from lack of care 
Hallowed be Your Name on High, 
And that Your Kingdom may be nigh! 


Sovereign, ours no less than He 

Your own Paternal Deity, 

May all below desire and do 

Your will like those Above with You. 


Over-Shepherd, Master-Priest, 
Give to us that daily Feast 

Which all Your little Christs uplift 
In Bread both Giver and the Gift. 


Mercy, ever at- our call, 
Grant forgiveness to us all; 
Even we who, pardoning each 
The other, hopefully beseech. 


Holy Lord, so often tried 

Of tempter’s wiles, be You our Guide; 
And so, from ills our Guardians ken, 
Deliver us, O Christ! Amen. 


Glory be to Him Who made 
Both sign and prayer we blessed and prayed: 
The Father, He, of world to come 
Yet Child in that New Christendom. 
Francis Car.in. 




















































































REVIEWS 


The World’s Debt to the Catholic Church. 
WatsH, M.D., Pxu.D. Boston: The Stratford Co. 

He who undertakes to tell what the world owes to the Catholic 
Church places on his shoulders the burden of Atlas. Without 
glorification or exaggeration, with perfect fidelity to truth and 
fact, it may be modestly said that practically everything good 
and noble and beautiful in the world today is traceable either 
directly or indirectly to the one Church founded by Christ. Many 
Catholics, even, do not realize the full meaning of this platitude 
until a scholar of wide vision, such as Dr. Walsh, gathers together 
the facts and the proofs of the proposition. It has been the con- 
stant subject of Dr. Walsh’s articles through many years. In 
this volume he gives a comprehensive outline—for the vastness of 
his subject does not permit more than a summary—of the influ- 
ence of the Church upon the arts and sciences. In successive 
chapters he narrates how the Church has fostered and encouraged 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music and poetry. He then dis- 
cusses what the Church has accomplished in education, especially 
feminine, in all branches of science, in law, medicine and 
philosophy, and what efforts it has made to ameliorate social and 


economic conditions. His method is that of historical enumera- 
tion. He ranges over the entire Christian era and marshals an 
abundance of examples that prove and illustrate his theme. His 
volume is interesting because it is highly informative, and for 


the same reason it has real apologetic value. The generic state- 
ments that the Catholic Church has ever broadened the vision 
of beauty, that it has always taught the only true system of 
morality, that it has championed the arts and the sciences through- 
out the whole course of its existence, may seem hyperbolic and 
fanciful; but specific proof of them may be found in Dr. Walsh's 
volume. — | A ie 2 

Supers and Supermen. By Pup Guepatta. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

These battling fragments, save four “which have not yet ap- 
peared in any volume,” are in a sense already old. But Mr. Gue- 
dalla, historian of the Second French Empire and author of a 
textbook on the partition of Europe, is still very young and, to 
judge from the four later additions, still perhaps the most bril- 
jiant of that ironic school over which Lytton Strachey had been 
variously established as archtype, legislator, and fateful star. No 
safe chart having yet been made of these ironic regions there is 
danger of tracing Mr. Guedalla too far down into the depths of 
those youthful esthetes, precieuses, savants, and silk-stocking dilet- 
tantes who are merely shocking London. He is, of course, above 
all these, and if he should seem somewhat of a swaggerer in 
Valhalla, it is only because he knows the secret of startling epi- 
gram, Stevensonian periods, and the fonts of irony. Unfortunately, 
popular advertisement portrays Mr. Guedalla as a gentleman with 
an amazing ability to set off two, and sometimes three, literary ex- 
plosives at once. This is unfair to that army of periodical readers 
who know little French and less history. To be sure, Mr. Gue- 
dalla who scores Nesta Webster for pulling curtains is only in- 
terested in the facade of the past; but the raw neophyte cannot 
dwell long in these pages without being swept away in a wild 
torrent of dynasties, cabinet ministers, and colonial wars. Along 
the course with kaleidoscopic swiftness huge vistas open and 
strange metamorphoses occur. In remote watersheds Mr. Belloc 
woos Geography with queer geometrical embraces; the hysteria 
of Mrs. Webster becomes more hysterical; Disraeli’s watch- 
chains gleam under the screaming gas jets of Victorianism, and 
a gentleman who, in line one, is certainly John I, becomes in line 
four a cryptic personage who failed to assimilate peaches in the 
atmosphere of Newark. Is this merely the ecstasy of nonsense? 
Perhaps so. But Mr. Guedalla, who refuses to accept dignity as 
a sign of intelligence, supplies a corrective to whatever self- 
complacency we have saved from the war. H. R. M. 
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The Revival of Europe. By Horace G. ALEXANDER. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. $2.00. 

Not only is this volume a study of the machinery and workings 
of the League of Nations, it is also an estimate of the League’s 
ability to rescue Europe from financial and political chaos. The 
number and variety of the beneficial activities with which the 
author credits the League will possibly surprise the reader; 
particularly since many of these are attributable to voluntary, 
private organizations. Dr. Nansen gets the lion’s share of praise 
for the relief of the Russian famine in the fall and winter of 
1921-22. The American contribution receives the following 
notice: “Several governments also provided small amounts of 
money or food, some of it bad. The funds were largely admin- 
istered by the American Relief Administration and the Friends’ 
(Quakers) Relief Committee.” Praise is given the League’s efforts 
to check the opium traffic; but in the United States, “ quantities 
of morphia are being manufactured and smuggled through its 
ports.” The United States also gets the major share of the blame 
for the delay in helping Austria, since “It was not until the 
spring of 1922 that the United States Government came to the 
heroic conclusion that at least it would not prevent anybody who 
might be charitably disposed from helping Austria.” For the 
League to achieve any real success in the future, the author 
argues that its authority must not be based on military force. 
He asserts that it is not through the power of the State, which 
“has outlived its greatest utility,’ but through methods of per- 
suasion and appeal to the international spirit of the individual 
citizen that the League hopes to achieve success. The checking 
of all forms of economic exploitation and a general disarmament 
are the only security for peace. His own country, the author 
states, “ must be ready to give up Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, control 
of the Suez Canal, and mandates in Central Africa and the Near 
East.” H. j. P. 





God and Reason. By Wiu1aM J. Brosnan, S. J. New York: 
Fordham University Press. $2.00. 

This world would be most unsatisfactory both as a place in 
which to live and as a phenomenon to explain rationally, if there 
were no God. Despite this fact, modern non-Catholic philosophy 
tends to doubt or to deny the existence of God. In great part, 
this so called philosophy stifles reason and appeals to emotion 
and imagination. But Father Brosnan presents his proofs of the 
existence and the attributes of God in a way that is coldly sci- 
entific and baldly intellectual; his appeal is that of rigid logic 
and pure reason. He adopts the method of later Scholasticism: 
an accurate statement of the thesis, its definition and bearing, its 
syllogistic proof and the solution of the difficulties that may be 
urged against it. All of this does not make easy reading; the 
purpose of the author, however, was not to entertain but to in- 
struct and to induce clear thinking. Too many books on the 
subject of God’s existence are padded by broad assertions and 
vague reasoning; too few have the lucid exposition and the terse 
expression which characterize this book. Though designed as a 
textbook for the philosophy classes, it has a wider use as a book 
of general interest and for easy reference. One of the unique 
features of the volume is the abundance of quotations from non- 
Catholic sources that either illustrate the theses or are important 
enough to deserve explicit refutation, a FR 





History of the Popes. Vol. XIV. From the German of Lup- 
WIG FREIHERR vON Pastor. Edited by Rate Francis Kerr. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $4.50. 

Not many weeks ago we reviewed in these columns the thir- 
teenth volume of Pastor’s great history. There is no need again 
to speak of the qualities that have now identified themselves with 
the name of Pastor: scholarship, thoroughness, impartiality. The 
present volume, like the others, is brilliant with them. The open- 
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ing chapters teil of the events of the brief reign of the excellent 
Marcellus II, from whom the long-needed reform was confidently 
expected. But he remained only twenty-two days on the Pontifical 
throne. Cardinal.Carafa succeeded him, taking the name of Paul 
[V. Many misgivings were felt as to the difficult nature of this 
fiery Neapolitan, and the unhappy forebodings were soon real- 
ized. The Pope’s lack of statesmanship plunged him into a war 
with Spain, and Rome again saw a hostile army before its walls. 
Then, the severity of the Inquisition and the Index shows the 
extremes to which this Pontiff went in every direction. The 
Index was at this time styled a stumbling block by no less an 
authority than the Blessed Peter Canisius. In those days not even 
the excellent Cardinals Morone and Pole were exempt from the 
suspicion of heresy. The long imprisonment of the former and 
the injustices that attended his trial are not slurred over by Dr. 
Pastor, who criticizes those who have assumed too apologetic ‘a 
tone towards the fanaticism of Paul IV. But this Pontiff’s strong 
nature possessed much that must be admired, and in the end 
he banished nepotism forever from the Roman Court, and defi- 
nitely set on foot the Catholic Reformation. P. M.D 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Voyaging Among Books.—For the third consecutive year, 
Grant Overton has written a handbook of modern authors that 
is aS unique as it is interesting and instructive. “ Cargoes for 
Crusoes,” published conjointly by Appleton, Doran and Little, 
Brown follows in the wake of “When Winter Comes to Main 
Street” and “ American Nights Entertainment.” It is unblushingly 
an advertising book, and for that reason is given away for fifty 
cents. But it has the format of a book sold for five times that 
price. In a style that is extremely readable, Mr. Overton ranges 
over the season’s output of books and chooses certain eminent 
authors for detailed appreciation. Some of these, such as Gibbs, 
Post, Farnol, Huxley, Oppenheim, Arlen, receive an entire chap- 
ter, to which is appended a complete bibliography. In addition, 
there are scores of other writers mentioned in illuminating para- 
graphs——Mr. Overton’s two other advertising books are now 
out of print, despite the fact that extremely large editions of them 
were published. He has, however, gathered the more permanent 
portions of them into a new volume, “Authors of the Day” 
(Doran. $2.50). He discusses and analyzes the works of some 
twenty-five contemporaries, including Galsworthy, Conrad, Tark- 
ington, Lincoln, Walpole, Dehan, Bennett and Swinnerton. When 
one considers the purpose for which these essays were originally 
written, one rightly concludes that they must be laudatory rather 
than objectively critical. However, they furnish much biograph- 
ical data, they comment on the tendencies and the ideals of the 
writers, and they suggest new modes of viewing modern literature. 


Virtue’s Reward.—Philip Cabot now offers us further reflec- 
tions on religion and the spiritual life of man. The author is 
an earnest Protestant and his recent conversion has shone like 
a light into his soul. His new volume is “Except Ye Be Born 
Again.” (Macmillan. $1.50). Certain paragraphs are a repetition 
of what the author has given us before, but put in another way; 
indeed, much of what he says can well bear repetition. When 
he avers that the true remedy for the ills from which we suffer 
is a revival of our faith in God; when he worthily appraises the 
importance of “self-examination and confession” in curing soul- 
sickness; when he praises the institution of spiritual retreats for 
“laymen as well as for priests,” deplores the lack of religious 
education, and comments upon our schools and colleges as “ turning 
out every year many adventurous young men and women in whom 
intellectual over-confidence has bred a spiritual skepticism. soe 
—when Philip Cabot says these things, he may well afford to 
repeat himself——The elevating note of religion is not so con- 
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spicuous in another volume which nevertheless shows a certain: 
faith in the good points of human nature. Besides, though it 
does not say so, the book must have been inspired by Christian 
charity, for its title is “ The Art of Helping People Out of Trou- 
ble” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00). It was written by Karl de 
Schweinitz. The-author says many good things and propounds 
many sound principles. The book is written by a social worker 
and will help all so engaged. Pleasing anecdotes illustrate the 
wholesome principles. 


Aspects of the Past—The past has given us many heroes; 
martyrs for faith and for truth have enriched the spiritual soif 
of most of the countries of the world. We can say that even 
after the passing of centuries the blood of the English martyrs 
is fertile in fruits of faith and works. About these English mar- 
tyrs much has been written and not the least is the little work 
of the Rev. Dom Bede Camm of Downside Abbey. This is the 
third impression of “Tyburn and the English Martyrs” (Ben- 
ziger. 85c). It is a collection of conferences that were given at 
Tyburn during a triduum in honor of the English Martyrs in 
May, 1904. The Carthusians, Blessed Thomas More, Blessed Ed- 
mund Campion, Venerable Edmund Gennings, and many others 
are here spoken of with reverence, love and spiritual unction—— 
The discussion of historical methods forms an important con- 
tribution to human knowledge. A useful work in this field has 
appeared under title of “History Curricula” (Macmillan) by 
the Sisters of St. Agnes of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. It is a 
discussion and presentation of method for the teaching of history 
in the elementary schools. This little work is well done and 
contains a fund of information and suggestion for teachers of ele- 
mentary history. The book closes with a substantial bibliography 
of history and its teaching——-We have reviewed recently, and 
most favorably, too, the excellent “ Marquis of Lothian Essay,” 
“The Emperor Charles IV” by Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., of Campion 
Hall, Oxford. We wish to state that the publisher is not the 
Oxford University Press, but D. Appleton and Company. 





Essays in Adventure—Arthur Machen concludes his little 
book, “ The London Adventure” (Knopf. $2.00), without having 
begun it. The book he intended to write and which he is always 
on the point of writing is not this volume which only tells what 
he would put into the unwritten narrative. But the book he has 
actually written is just as interesting as the book he intended 
writing could possibly be. After one skips the first few pages, 
containing gloomy reflections on the advantages of being in prison, 
one is borne on a series of rambling adventures in a London that 
the guidebooks never mention. Mr. Machen does not describe any 
specific portions of the city, he does not treat of any sustained 
topic. Rather he offers a collection of reflections, of leisurely 
impressions, and of digressions that hang perilously in mid-air. 
But it is all very amusing and whimsical, and is interspersed with 
apt classical references. Mr. Machen confesses that he thought 
of calling his book “The Curate’s Egg.” This would have fitted 
it perfectly for it is excellent in parts———By contrast to the open- 
ing pages of Mr. Machen’s adventures, the first reflections of 
C. E. Montague in “ The Right Place” (Doubleday, Page. $2.50), 
are a burst of joy in the happiness of being alive. He even exag- 
gerates the pleasures of earth at the expense of those promised 
for the hereafter. This ‘is a travel book that describes many un- 
usual spots and that suggests strange means of conveyance. Not 
only does it pamt the glory of the Alps, but it enthuses over the 
modest hillocks of England. It discovers new beauties in country 
roads and unsuspected pleasures in city streets. As for trans- 
portation, Mr. Montague points out how one may travel by study- 
ing tinted maps, what intense delight one may derive from fasci- 
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by rambling among old guidebooks. Incidentally, he makes many 
allusions to places and persons famed in English literature. But 
Mr. Montague spoils a readable book by some preaching that is 
tiresome. 


Fact, Not Fiction.—.A very serviceable little book for the 
teacher of history has come recently from the press. The name 
of Francis S. Betten, S.J., is well known from his “ The Ancient 
World” and “ The Modern World” which filled so great a need 
in the schools. The present “ Historical Terms and Facts” (Allyn 
and Bacon. $1.00) has been projected as a sort of companion 
volume to the above. And it will serve its purpose well, for the 
topics represented are such as would tempt most frequent query 
in a class of history and while they could be found in different 
encyclopedias, it is no small advantage to have them all in a 
handy little volume. Attainder, dark ages, habeas corpus, schism 
and heresy, stone age, witchcraft trials—these chosen at random 
from the index indicate the useful wealth of these pages. Though 
the hook is on the whole scholarly and authoritative, the treat- 
ment of certain questions wili not satisfy all, and there are times 
when the tone is too specifically apologetic——-The “ Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society” of Philadelphia for 
June, contains an article of great interest on “ Catholic Missionary 
Work Among the Colored People of the United States: 1776- 
1866” by Miriam T. Murphy. The amount of good work accom- 
plished reads most consolingly, but one feels a regret that through 
sheer physical lack of resources, much had to be left undone. 
In another paper, ‘“‘ The Recent Condemnation of the Y. M. C. A.,” 
certain clarifying distinctions have been omitted and the tone in 
certain instances is a bit too personal te fill out gracefully the 
pages of a history. 


America and Humanity.—Not at a!l untimely is a popularly 
written little work bearing on the League of Nations. “ Amer- 
ica’s Interest in World Peace” (Funk and Wagnalls. $1.00), by 
Irving Fisher is a brief ‘resumé of the author’s larger work en- 
titled “ League or War.” To all believers in an organization of 
civilized nations for the interests of peace this book comes with 
decided satisfaction. The present work is not learned, but prac- 
tical as it was meant to be. It is frankly and strongly for 
America’s entrance into the League of Nations and, in the 
author’s opinion, the case is beyond the necessity of debate. What 
the League has already done, the wars it has already prevented, 
are set forth; our own position in refusing to join the League is 
spoken of as illogical and against the increasingly favorable 
wishes of the country——-The big-hearted generosity of the 
American people is well known. This quality is well brought 
out in a volume which is part of a series of studies in history, 
economics and public law edited by the faculty of Political Sci- 
ence of Columbia University. ‘“‘The Humane Movement in the 
United States” (Longmans), by William J. Shultz, Ph.D., ex- 
amines the activities of societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals and for the protection and care of ill-treated and ne- 
glected children. It is consoling to read this record of humani- 
tarian work and a volume of this kind, scholarly and well-docu- 
mented, is an encouragement for its continuance and broader 
distribution. 


A Prophet and a Saint.—<As an act of reverence and a token 
of gratitude to a great prophet of the Old Testament, the Dis- 
calced Carmelites of Wheeling, West Virginia, have revised and 
published a new edition of “The Prophet of Carmel.” The tradi- 
tions of the Carmelites go back to the famous mountain of Carmel 
whose heights were made forever famous by the presence of the 
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great Elias and his victory over the gods of Baal. This book 
was written years ago by the Rev. Edward F. Garside. The 
modern reader, looking for a scientific “life” of the Prophet, 
may meet with some disappointment. For while the details of 
his activities are given, the work makes no pretense to scholar- 
ship and there are long passages of pious and moral reflections. 
Some of the textual references to the Old Testament in the 
fourth chapter seem to be inaccurate-———The life of St. Francis 
Xavier written by Fathers Bartoli and Maffei of the Society of 
Jesus has gone through many editions. The ninth American edi- 
tion was published some years ago in New York. With this as 
a basis there has recently appeared the first Indian edition of the 
life of the saint whose christianization of that country marked 
him as an apostle. This edition was printed at the C. N. T. Insti- 
tute Press, Vepery, Madras, in 1923 and was prepared by a “son 
of St. Francis Xavier.” In this pioneer edition of a far-off mis- 
sionary institute we have not those perfections of binding and 
printing which lend such exterior attractiveness to modern books; 
we cannot but have words of commendation for the devotion 
which made this first Indian edition a possibility. 





Fiction—In Europe, an edict is necessary to abolish the 
aristocracy; in this country, poverty wipes it out. ‘“‘ The Golden 
Bed” (Putnam), by Wallace Irwin, contrasts the upper and lower 
strata of American social life. The Peakes have wealth and 
ancestors, but Admah Holtz is just a “poor white.” He envies 
the Peakes, becomes their social equal, is nearly ruined by one of 
them and is resurrected by another. That is the story, written 
with sincerity and power, probably destined to be one of the out- 
standing books of the year. 

A collie detective plays an important role in the story of “ The 
Tiger’s Claw” (Doran. $2.00), by Albert Payson Terhune. Boats, 
aeroplanes, rum-running make up the action, which is centered in 
the Bahamas and Florida. Mr. Terhune is at” his best in his 
thrilling chapter on the fight between the collie and the German 
police hound. 

The quintessence of Harold McGrath’s romance, “ The Green 
Stone” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00), lies in the query: if a young 
lady discovers a casket of priceless stones hidden away in the 
long ago by a penitential pirate and sells one of the jewels to save 
her family estate, must she not condemn herself as a thief? A 
delicate conscience is surely a refreshing and innocent theme in 
these unscrupulous times. The heroine had difficulty in extracting 
the loot, but the author had greater trouble in delivering her from 
her many predicaments. 

A satirical account of the republic of Versailia and of its de- 
velopment into a kingdom with a very unusual king is the theme 
of “Stephen the Well Beloved” (Appleton. $2.00), by Harold 
E. Scarborough. It is a fair example of current fiction; brilliant 
in certain passages, but somewhat amateurish in its larger aspects. 

Though one of his earliest stories, “St. Martin’s Summer” 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), by Rafael Sabatini, is now published 
for the first time in America. Fighting against odds, the hero 
survives to triumph in most unexpected fashion. Mr. Sabatini’s 
books, many of them “ best sellers,’’ are proving that romanticism 
will always have its appeal. Moreover his popularity emphasizes 
the appreciation of the ordinary reader for wholesome novels. 

A priest would rather suffer death than violate the seal of con- 
fession, Noel Sylvestre’s “The Sacrament of Silence” (Macmil- 
lan. $1.75) is a variant of this theme. There are passages of rare 
pathos in the story, and the two priestly characters are well 
drawn. But the rigor of the young confessor in refusing abso- 
lution is reprehensible, the trial is artificially manipulated, and the 
consequent confession of crime forced on the criminal is indefensi- 
ble. It is not impossible that the story may create wrong im- 
pressions. 
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Education 


Class Advisers 

HAPPY inner development of current college life 

is that of class-advisers. At first sound, the layman 
might rightly think that this office like the general role 
of oracles has no sanction attached to it; that students 
are free to call at the shrine or not and that in most cases 
they do not call there. But the contrary obtains. Dis- 
ciples are required to consult their master for a specified 
minimum time-period and the record of this fact is kept 
in the dean’s files. While not constituting a credit hour 
or credit point, still, falling under the disciplinary side of 
college, it is enforceable just as is the payment of dues. 


‘Evidently then the authorities consider it as essential. 


For its complete success, among other requisites a number 
of advisers is necessary. And so while faculty members 
are assigned to classes, or divisions of 30, students are 
free to make their own choice. One however must be 
chosen, and the administration informed that the confer- 
ence was held. 

The obvious matter for such discussions between pro- 
fessors and student is that of studies. Information on the 
subject is compiled by the registrar. This would embrace 
the number of credit points, deficiency in assignments 
and attendance, majors and minors, the academic stand- 
ing and activities of the young man, and so on. To be 
brought face to face with his own record in the presence 
of one who holds his respect is a stimulus to the collegian, 
whether his chart indicates good, bad or indifferent re- 
actions to the inoculation of learning. 

This personal contact in fact is a psychological require- 
ment of our social nature. It is apt however to be smoth- 
ered in the mass-movement of large educational institu- 
tions and classes. These unless carefully guarded may 
readily take on the atmosphere of factories turning out 
labeled machines but not educated men. Rational nature 
revolts when treated as an automaton or herd unit. Being 
social, it demands individual attention. But permit the 
mind to develop without personal guidance and it bids 
fair to become erratic or inert. 

In the effort to bring about a normal and then a high 
evolution of latent intellectual ability, the class advisers 
will strive to have the student focus his honest gaze on 
his own ability, his predispositions, as well as his weak- 
nesses. The Greeks of old summed up the idea in their 
pithy “know thyself.” This, a hard task even for the 
evening of life, is especially difficult for the morning of 
youth. It has kinship to the ascetical principles of “ con- 
quer thyself.” Our college student, then, stands in need 
of the class adviser if he is to diagnose that mind and will 
which naturally turn away from ali close inner investiga- 
tions and consequent specific prescriptions. Needless to 
say that in the doctor kindly and professional skill is 
required. Here an empiric will do harm; the blusterer 
will at least defeat the purpose of the scheme. In fact the 
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tact of a skilled Father Confessor is really demanded. 

If he finds that the young man has a “ sorrowful ” 
knowledge of his scholastic sins, the adviser must insist 
on that essential for reformation, or, as the case may be, 
for progress, the will’s firm purpose of going forward. 
These terms are general and vague. To be lasting they 
must be made particular and concrete in the individual 
student. Again, tact is required. 

But here, I think, one of the greatest advantages of a 
class-adviser scheme is had. A young man is compelled 
to give serious consideration to his future career. These 
prevocational reflections should begin in freshman year. 
I am not advocating vocational training or equivalent 
courses. Instead, I am a firm believer in the efficacy of 
the ancient classical college training as the best prepara- 
tion for any vocation. But at the same time, let the 
student fit himself practically by specializing or “ major- 
ing” in his favorite branches. The point that I wish to 
make is that too many men go up for their degree before 
they have decided on their future career. They have given’ 
little or no serious thought to such a weighty matter. For 
instance, some boasting an A.B. degree return to college 
freshman year for pre-medic work. This is adding a 
year to a medical and intern course that is already a five 
to six-year span, plus the elongated eight years of grade 
and four of high-school training. Others at graduation 
are simply adrift till they fasten themselves to the nearest 
floating beam. Such casual vocation-choosing results in 
lamentable mediocrity. This, I submit, is especially true 
of students in a liberal arts college. Their temptation is 
to postpone a decision and even a consideration of their 
future calling in the vain hope that graduation will some- 
how or other contain their life’s open sesame. 

An earnest and skilful class adviser will not only be 
a great help to the intellectual and vocational side of the 
college man, but he will in addition find opportunity quite 
naturally open to him for spiritual diagnoses and prescrip- 
tions. Such personal direction is employed by all ascetical 
organizations which look toward true efficiency. Religious 
Orders and seminaries are seemingly lavish of priests who 
devote themselves to a comparatively few students. Ex- 
perience has taught the necessity of such means. A master 
of novices or a spiritual father knows that he is doing an 
intensive and specialized work in molding the few. Now, 
Catholic college students are by supposition future lead- 
ers. If the expenditure of men on faculties and of money 
on equipment for higher education are worth the cost. 
why not complete the grandeur of the ideal and stimulate 
through personal efforts of a class adviser the development 
of a laity that will carry out the noblest part of education? 
Nor should colleges be discouraged from this undertaking 
by paucity of professors. The bread that is thus thrown 
on the waters will be returned a hundred-fold. After all, 
He is a generous Master, whose work is being wrought. 
In other words an increase of vocations will repay the 
temporary crippling of faculties. 
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But aside from any constrained though religious 
motives, is it not a matter of justice to give Catholic stu- 
dents that which is most distinctive of the Catholic college, 
to wit, a spiritual development? For this the system of 
class advisers is happily adaptable. 

It might be thought that in this last I have confounded 
the dean of men or spiritual father with the class adviser. 
I do not believe so. The two offices may be distinct 
etymologically ; they need not be in reality. Rather should 
they supplement each other. I concede that the class 
adviser will often find that the student’s spiritual life is 
under expert guidance. But at times at least, the con- 
trary situation is discovered and the class adviser should 
not hesitate to apply the first-aid remedies. Whether he 
is to continue his personal spiritual administrations or 
ask that the dean of men or other spiritual doctors be 
called in, can easily be decided. I contend though that the 
Catholic priest acting as class adviser or for that matter 
as president or dean or professor has a spiritual as well 
as an academic duty to perform towards college students. 
Names and offices mean little in the vineyard of the Lord. 


Laborers mean everything. 
Dante M. O’ConnNELL, S.J. 


Sociology 


The Supreme Court and Congress 


E are told that the Supreme Court is always spoil- 

ing the plans which Congress makes for the people, 
and that the Supreme Court should not be permitted to 
declare null and void the will of the people as expressed 
by laws duly passed by the representatives of the people 
in Congress assembled. 

It is absurd for one department to claim exclusive right 
or even preeminence as the guardian of the rights of the 
people. The Constitution created three separate and in- 
dependent departments of government. Each department 
possesses the full grant of its respective powers. The 
Constitution expressly states in respect of each department 
that its powers shall be vested. In other words the Con- 
stitution cannot be said to be in effect and operation until 
the three separate and independent departments are estab- 
lished and each vested with the entire grant of its powers 
under the Constitution. Congress is a creature of the Con- 
stitution; it has no existence, no meaning, no authority, 
no justification outside of the provisions of that Consti- 
tution. Congress must first look to the Constitution and 
its Amendments to discover the will of the people. Con- 
gress cannot rise superior to the Constitution. Congress 
cannot enact laws contravening the very source of its 
authority to make laws, and repudiating the binding 
power of the very document to which Congress must point 
to explain and justify its own existence and power. At 
least that much should be clear. The Constitution pro- 
vides that “ This Constitution, and the Laws of the United 
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States which shall be made in pursuance thereof shall be 
the supreme law of the land.” The Constitution also pro- 
vides that “ All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States.” Obviously, 
Congress has no powers except such as are granted by 
the Constitution. If an act of Congress conflicts with the 
provisions of the Constitution the higher law must pre- 
vail. Again the Constitution provides that “ The judicial 
Power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, (and) the laws of the United 
Be Dc 4 

In other words, the Constitution provides that the judi- 
cial power of the Federal Courts extends to all cases 
arising under both the Constitution, and the laws enacted 
by Congress. The Supreme Cqurt, as an agency of the 
National Government is the equal, of Congress. It is no 
argument against the Supreme Court that it makes mis- 
takes. So does Congress. All human institutions make 
mistakes. But the Supreme Court can be and is an effec- 
tive check against negligent, prejudiced, partial, servile 
or tyrannical political assemblies. 

But, now, the radicals propose to “amend” the Con- 
stitution so that, either Congress can veto the decisions 
of the Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of laws 
passed by Congress, or seven of the nine judges of the 
Supreme Court must decide against the constitutionality 
of such laws to enable that Court to declare them uncon- 
stitutional. 

No argument is necessary to show that under the pro- 
posed veto amendment the decision of the Supreme Court 
would be merely a legal opinion which Congress could 
accept or reject; also, the Constitution would no longer 
be of any practical value except as a sort of persuasive 
force on Congress, useful until such time as Congress 
enacted laws inconsistent with its provisions. Then we 
would have binding laws enacted by Congress contraven- 
ing unamended and unrepealed provisions of the Consti- 
tution. The Constitution would be destroyed; our form 
of government would be changed; the executive and the 
judicial departments would be under the control of Con- 
gress, and Congress would be supreme. 

As to the proposed amendment requiring a concurring 
vote by seven judges of the Supreme Court to declare an 
enactment by Congress unconstitutional, it would mean 
that if three judges should decide that an enactment is 
constitutional, their opinions would prevail over the opin- 
ions of the other six judges. Now, in the name of Alice in 
Wonderland, what confidence will the nation have in a 
Court which decides questions of law by the vote of the 
minority judges? It is absurd to appoint nine judges to 
decide a case with the understanding that the minority 
will control and determine the Court’s judgment. Surely, 
on a legal question, the opinion of the majority of the 
nine judges would be a safer guide for the nation than 
the opinion of the minority. As a rule, the judges of the 
Supreme Court are mature, experienced, able lawyers, and 
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judges of the highest standing. They have also shown 
themselves to be as good Americans and as sincerely at- 
tached to our institutions, as the best members of Con- 
gress. Surely no institution in these United States can 
be conceived which could be kept freer from prejudice, 
partiality, passion and political pressure than our own 
Supreme Court. If unworthy judges are appointed, Con- 
gress itself is to blame, because the appointment of judges 
to the Supreme Court can be made only “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

It is no argument to state that Congress contains many 
able, patriotic and honest lawyers. In the.first place this 
Constitution does not vest the judicial power in Con- 
gress. Second, the Constitution does not restrict the 
right to membership in Congress to lawyers. Third, if 
every individual member of Congress were asked to ex- 
pound, interpret or apply the laws which Congress 
enacted, we would get numerous conflicting decisions that 
would reflect the political, sectional and other beliefs of 
the members. Fourth, Congress is too vast and unwieldy 
to exercise judicial powers. Fifth, the individual member 
of the House of Representatives is so far removed from 
personal responsibility by the barricades of committees, 
caucuses and other political, sectional and economic con- 
trols and prejudices that it would be impossible for him 
to decide impartially a pure question of law. 

Certainly, any citizen whose life, liberty and property 
were in jeopardy would rather have his case tried before 
nine lawyer-judges whom he could look in the eye, than 
before that vast, miscellaneous, political throng at Con- 
gress, responding or not to the roll call as they saw fit. 
The life, liberty and property of the entire nation must 
be protected by constant vigilance against error, neglect 
and vicious designs. The makers of our Constitution 
thought that such protection could be best attained by 
establishing three separate and independent departments 
of government. The proposed amendments would estab- 
lish in lieu thereof one supreme department, namely, Con- 
gress, and two subordinate departments, namely, the judi- 
cial and the executive, whose very organization and ex- 
istence would depend on Congress. Any reader of history 


knows the answer. Rosert E. SHORTALL. 


Note and Comment 
Parmadale Model Village 
for Orphan Children 

f Syawarte donation of $50,000 made by David J. 
Champion, president of the Champion Rivet Com- 
pany, to the Catholic Charities Corporation, towards the 
construction of its model Parmadale village for children 
again calls attention to this progressive undertaking. Ac- 
cording to the Cleveland Universe fifteen buildings are 
now under way at this location to house the orphans of 
the Cleveland diocese. The latest gift will endow a special 
cottage to be known as the Rose A. Champion Memorial. 
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The buildings at present under construction will complete 
the first unit of the Parmadale project. They include 
twelve cottages, a school, dining hall and power plant. 
The unit will house 500 children together with the Sisters 
who care for them. All this work is in perfect conformity 
with modern charity methods. The extension of the plan 
calls for the addition in time of still other buildings to 
provide for the aged and other dependents in the diocese. 
The property itself consists of 180 acres and is situated 
seven miles from the Cleveland Public Square. 





Family Allowance 
System in France 


HE system of family allowances to laborers, in 

France, enabling them to support their children and 
thus removing one of the chief difficulties in the way of 
larger families, is now apparently a recognized factor in 
French industry. We may- judge no less from the in- 
formation recently conveyed by the International Labor 
Office according to which such allowances are now applied 
to about 2,700,000 French workers. The annual expendi- 
ture for this purpose is considerably over 300,000,000 
francs. The system is almost universally adopted in 
large-scale industry and is also rapidly finding favor with 
the smaller establishments. The figures here quoted were 
submitted to the Fourth Family Allowance Congress by 
the director of the Family Allowance Committee, and may 
therefore be accepted as reliable. 


Development of the 
Josephinum 


HE Pontifical College Josephinum, we are told in a 

Press Bulletin of the Central Bureau of Central 
Society, will soon commemorate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of its founder, Mgr. Jessing. During all 
these years the institution has been quietly but steadily 
advancing. Its noble object is to prepare for the priest- 
hood young men of scant means. For this reason scholar- 
ships are formed and the contributors to these are largely 
from among those who themselves are but modestly 
blessed with the goods of this world. Yet the promoters 
of the Josephinum have been able to secure 171 perma- 
nent scholarships at $5,000 each, while a building fund has 
also been raised amounting to $235,600. The solemn 
blessing of the new site for the Pontifical College took 
place October 9. It embraces 120 acres bordering on the 
Olentangy River. The present rector of the institution is 
the Very Rev. Dr. Joseph Och. 





The Number of Our 
Public-School Teachers 


A CCORDING to an official statement of the Bureau 
of Education at Washington the total number of 
public-school teachers in the United States in 1923 is 
estimated to have been 729,426. This number does not, 
however, include superintendents, supervisors and prin- 
cipals. Forty-three per cent of these teachers. or approxi- 
















































mately 313,805, are classed as “ rural teachers.” Rural, 
in this connection, is interpreted to include open country, 
country villages, and such towns as do not maintain inde- 
pendent city systems. Three-quarters of a million teach- 
ers, we may therefore say if we include the entire educa- 
tional staff of the public schools, are maintained by the 
nation, and in addition to them we have the thousands 
of teachers in our indispensable Catholic institutions and 
in the various private schools throughout the country. A 
veritable army of learning! 


Deficit of Methodist 
Publications 


F from time to time we hear of the struggle of Catholic 
journals and literature we must remember that this is 
not peculiar to our own Catholic circles. Similar difficul- 
ties are faced by distinctively Jewish and Protestant pub- 
lications. This observation is made anent certain statistics 
that lately appeared in the New York Times: 
During the last quadrennium, Methodist magazines ran up a 
deficit of $767,346. Among prominent publications with large 
losses are: 


Christian Advocate ..... -$132,196 
Epworth Herald .......... .... $101,598 
Central Christian Advocate..... $101,362 
Northwestern Christian Advocate.... ie eos Esa $65,321 
Western Christian Advocate. i, . $48,498 
Christian Apologist. ... . $45,135 
Ee er ree & = $28,615 


These are odds under which Catholic publications would 
ordinarily be forced out of existence. In subsidizing their 
papers Protestants understand the service these render to 
their cause, even if but poorly patronized. Catholics also 
should realize that two of the most important natural 
means for the confirmation and propagation of the truth, 
sacredly entrusted to them as a talent not to be hidden 
away in a napkin, are the Catholic school and the Catholic 
press. Money can never be better spent than in these two 
causes. Other interests must not be overlooked, but with 
flourishing schools and a flourishing press, they can read- 
ily enough be duly safeguarded. The Catholic press 
does not, as a rule, look for subsidies, but for generous 
support through subscriptions that will help to spread the 
“good news.” Catholic papers of course must, in their 
turn, be rendered worthy in every way of the great cause 
which they are founded to advance, the promotion of 
God’s Kingdom upon earth. 


The Mark of Cain 

a Too Familiar Sign 

ester G editorially to the high homicide rate in 
the United States the Dearborn Independent finds 

the “callousness with which human life is being taken in 
this country and the indifference with which the matter 
is being regarded by the people” a subject of grave con- 
cern. One prominent life insurance company paid during 
the past year $724,000 in homicide claims. Out of 446 
homicide cases among its policy holders during the last 
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months of 1922 it could gather information regarding 146 
only. Of this number not more than 58 even went on 
trial. The verdict for 16 of these was “ not guilty,” while 
the 41 judged guilty led to one single execution only. The 
reason why our homicide rate is, for instance, 17 times 
as high as that of England and Wales, the editor of the 
Independent believes, can be found in the more rigid and 
impartial enforcement of the law in Great Britain. There 
are other laws, he concludes, which are being torn to 
shreds, but there can be no more clamant need than that 
which calls for putting into full and effective operation 
all legislation required for the safeguarding of human life. 


Trial-by-Jury Section 
of Clayton Act Upheld 


REAT satisfaction exists in labor ranks over the 

Supreme Court decision that where a striker is 
charged with contempt of court for “criminal offense ” 
outside the courtroom, he is entitled, under the Clayton 
Act, to a trial by jury. The decision, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor explains, does not lessen the power of 
judges to issue labor injunctions, although the jury trial 
that workers may now demand, will “ put an end to the 
terroristic policy of certain courts that assume their one 
function is to aid anti-union employers in smashing 
strikes.” The A. F. of L. News Service continues: 

In reversing the convictions [of certain strikers by lower courts] 
the Supreme Court swept aside a forty years’ practise of injunc- 
tion judges. These courts compel strikers charged with contempt 
to prove their innocence, instead of placing the proof on employers. 
This practise has been continuously referred to by organized labor 
in its agitation against the whole system of labor injunctions and 
the bias of courts. 

The case which led to this unanimous decision of the 


Supreme Court, declaring Section 22 of the Clayton Act 
constitutional, turned upon an appeal of certain striking 


railway employes against the decisions of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court and the Federal Court of Appeal. They had 
heen restrained by an injunction from “ conspiring to in- 
terfere with interstate commerce by picketing and the use 
wf force and violence.” When arrested on the charge of 
violating this injunction they claimed the right of a jury 
trail under the section in question, which provides that 
when the act against which an injunction was issued in 
labor dispute is also a criminal act, the trial of the accused 
may be “by the Court, or upon demand of the accused, 
by a jury.”” The great grievance of labor in the past has 
been that it was not given the benefit of this law. The 
present decision does not remove the power of the courts 
to punish acts of contempt committed in the courtroom 
itself, but merely allows jury trial for criminal acts com- 
mitted outside of the courtroom, instead of trial by the 


court which granted the injunction. This is obviously 
fair. “ The workers,” says the A. F. of L., “ have never 


denied the right and the necessity of courts enforcing a 
proper respect for its orders in matters not covered by the 
law of the land.” 
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